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Transit and Traffic Solution 
Demands Broadened Viewpoint 


N THE larger cities of the world, and particularly in 

the United States, the traffic and transportation pot 
continues to boil and seethe.- In London the suggestion 
is made in the reports of the Ministry of Transport’s 
Advisory Committee, abstracted elsewhere in this issue, 
that- there be set-up-a common management and a 
common fund to which all forms of passenger transport, 
including underground and surface railways and buses, 
-would be parties. The board of management would be 
made responsible to an over-riding authority who would 
settle questions of community policy, determine the 
facilities required, control fare matters and exercise 
financial as well as physical supervision. Under this 
plan the governing motive would be the co-ordination 
of all facilities, so that each form of transport would 
perform the functions to which it is best adapted. 
Although no definite suggestions regarding a plan for 
their inclusion in such a co-ordinated system are made, 
the part played by the suburban service of the four 
main line railways entering London is mentioned. The 
entire proposal is based upon the premise that with 
proper co-ordination of facilities there is in London 
sufficient traffic to provide an adequate return on such 
a pooled investment, and also to make possible con- 
tinuous improvement to meet the growing needs of the 
community. 

Developments in New York show evidence of a grow- 
' ing appreciation on the part of thinking business men 
and the press that overlapping and competition of trans- 
portation agencies are not in the best interests of the 
city. There is apparent a unanimity of opinion among 
merchants and property owners in favor of less politics 
and more common sense in dealing with the complicated 
technical, economic and financial problems of trans- 
portation and street congestion: There is a growing 
sentiment against the fetish of the 5-cent fare at any 
cost in safety, convenience and comfort. A form of 
quasi-public corporation is being mentioned as a means 
of pooling present resources so as to bring order out 
of the present chaos. One or two city officials are be- 
ginning to call a halt on the orgy of reckless dissipation 
of the city’s financial resources in ill-advised subway 
construction entirely independent of existing facilities. 
Quotation of huge deficits in the public press is begin- 
ning to make the people of the city realize the magnitude 
of the debt being piled up against posterity in meeting 
transit losses incurred in trying to make riders think 
they can buy a 10-cent ride for 5 cents. 

Likewise in St. Louis the solution of the transporta- 
tion situation seems to depend on a popular realization 
‘of the fundamental necessity of co-ordinating all exist- 
ing facilities. No orderly and economical program of 


development can be undertaken until that is brought 
about. Utilization of existing surface cars is recom- 
mended as the backbone of a transportation system for 
the city; putting them underground in the most con- 
gested district, and extending such costly work only as 
the growth of the city demands. 

Thus in these several important cities, and in many 
others as well, there is a tendency to apply common 
sense to the transportation problem in place of hysteria 
and suspicion. Through lack of general understanding 
of fundamentals and because of inertia and lack of 
interest on the part of the public at large these vital 
matters have in the past been left in the hands of 
selfish politicians. The traffic hodgepodge threatens to 
halt civic development by converting the avenues of com- 
merce and communication into helpless tangles of 
humanity and machines. Though these came together 
in the modern city to facilitate the progress of busi- 
ness and industry, they are being rendered impotent 
through sheer confusion and interference the one with 
the other. 

That co-ordination of the several facilities of travel 
offers’ the only sane means of bringing some degree of 
order and economy out of the present hopeless confusion 
and waste is beginning to become evident to those busi- 
ness men and property owners whose attention has been 
directed to the seriousness of the present situation by 
the increasing difficulty of doing business in the con- 
gested districts of modern cities. There is likewise a 
growing realization, though it is yet largely in intan- 
gible form, that solution of the bewildering complex- . 
ities of the situation produced by the movement of 
passengers and commodities in city streets depends on 
a broadened approach to the problem. 

Although there is no definite program proposed for 
considering freight movement along with passenger 
transportation, the mention of the suburban traffic of 
the London railroads in connection with other forms of 
local transit is significant. Likewise, the similarity 
of the suggestions in London and New York for pool- 
ing all transportation interests is thought provoking. 
There exists now in New York, in the form of the Port 
of New York Authority, a body with ample power to 
approach the freight problem from the standpoint of 
the community as a whole. But here again there is con- 
sideration of only one of several elements. An adequate 
solution of traffic congestion and transit requires simul- 
taneous consideration of both freight and passenger 
movement throughout a city and its tributary area. 
This must be approached with a view to the present 
and future needs of the community as a whole, rather 
than of any particular section or any one agency. Only 
then can a real community transit plan be devised, and 
only then will basic improvement and sound progress 
be possible. 
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Supreme Court Throws Further Light 
on Proper Basis for Utility Values 


F COSTS of construction did not fluctuate it would 

be a comparatively easy matter to determine the value 
for rate-making purposes of a public utility property. 
The basis for such value, though subject to certain 
modifications for depreciation, going value and other 
conditions, has been determined judicially to be cost 
of reproduction. But with fluctuating costs it becomes 
obviously an important matter to determine the date 
at which the reproduction is assumed. This has been 
especially true in recent years because of the great 
changes in construction costs since 1914. Hence this 
latter question has become of serious moment in the 
determination of utility valuation, namely, should prop- 
erties or parts of properties erected when building was 
cheaper or more expensive be valued at the cost at 
that time or those which are in force at present? 

Still another question in valuation, even more impor- 
tant than the one just asked, is: What effect on the 
value of a utility property will be caused by future 
changes in the units of construction cost? 

The importance of the latter question is that valua- 
tions of utility property are undertaken usually not to 
determine the justice of past rates but the reasonable- 
ness of those in the future or early future. If the 
principle is adopted that present costs are to be used 
to determine future rates, it would seem only logical 
to have any new rates based on property values continue 
only so long as construction costs remain practically 
stationary. In other words, with value based on “cost 
of present reconstruction, new, less depreciation,” a 
material rise or fall in construction costs should be 
followed by a corresponding revision of rates. 

This, briefly, is the position taken in the majority 
opinion by the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of the Indianapolis Water Company decided Nov. 29. 
The court’s rule of ascertaining present value is given 
in the following sentences: 

If the tendency or trend of prices is not definitely up- 
ward or downward and it does not appear probable that 
there will be a substantial change of prices, then the present 
value of land plus the present cost of constructing the 
plant, less depreciation, if any, is a fair measure of the 
value of the physical elements of the property. The valid- 
ity of the rates in question depends upon property value 
Jan. 1, 1924, and for a reasonable time following. While 
the values of such properties do not vary with frequent minor 
fluctuations in the prices of material and labor required to 
produce them, they are affected by and generally follow 
the relatively permanent levels and trends of such prices. 

This seems to settle definitely and for all time the 
determination of the date to which prices of construction 
are to be referred. It is the present date, not that of 
the time of construction, or a ten-year average, or cost 
figures determined on any other basis. But in the part 
of the decision just quoted the court goes further than 
simply to define present value. It speaks of ‘‘a reason- 
able time,” “fluctuations in the prices of material and 
labor,” future values and future rates. These points 
are elaborated further on in the decision where the court 
declares: 


In the light of all the circumstances, there must be an 
honest and intelligent forecast as to probable price and 
wage levels during a reasonable period in the immediate 
future. In every confiscation case the future as well as the 
present must be regarded. 


In the case at issue, that of the Indianapolis Water 
Company, the court held: 
There is nothing in the record to indicate that the prices 
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prevailing at the effective date of the rate order were likely 
to decline within a reasonable time, one, two or three years, 
to the level of the average in the ten years ending in 1923, 
and we may take judicial notice of the fact that there has 
been no substantial general decline in the prices of labor 
and material since that time. The trend has been upward, 
rather than downward. 

The decision has many other interesting declarations 
which help to establish valuation law, such as the dis- 
cussion of rate of return, not less than 7 per cent being 
considered justified in the case; on going value, for 
which 9.5 per cent was allowed; on the means for deter- 
mining depreciation, which should be actual, not as- 
sumed, and on a number of other points. But to revert 
to the question of date of valuation, it is worth while 
to consider briefly the practical effect on construction 


‘policies of the application of this principle rather than 


the establishment for all time of a value based on prices 
as of a certain date, whether the time of construction, 
1914, or the present. 

The effect should be beneficial to both public and util- 
ity. The owner of private property who erects a 
building has to consider future trends in prices. He is 
penalized if he builds at a time of high prices and 
profits if he builds at a time of low prices, and he has 
to consider possible obsolescence and depreciation in the 
structure he is erecting. The same circumspection will 
have to be followed by utility operators in the future, 
whether they approve of this principle or not. The 
utility owners will be the only ones to suffer if they 
make mistakes in judgment by building at the most 
expensive times. But they will gain if they build at 
times of low construction costs, because in future rate 
hearings on the basis of present reproduction cost their 
property will prove more valuable than its actual cost at 
the time of erection. ; 

The court also indicates its opinion of the frequency 
with which these rehearings on rates may be necessary. 
They are required only when there are relatively per- 
manent changes in price levels and trends. As this is 
to be the law of the future, utilities will do well to keep 
their records of construction costs in such form as most 
easily to show the amounts and kinds of materials and 
labor used. In such a valuation inventory unit costs of 
any particular day can easily be applied to give the 
required value for rate-making purposes. 


New Twin City Garage a Mark 
of Good Transportation Service 


¢ \NE of the differences between bus service properly 
co-ordinated and the type of operation that marked 

the early history of this vehicle is illustrated by the 
recently completed bus station at Minneapolis. In this 
city and its twin, St. Paul, the bus first made its ap- 
pearance more than ten years ago. There existed also 
in these two cities one of the finest electric railway sys- 
tems in the country, which reached its full development 
years ago under the able leadership of Thomas Lowry 
and Calvin Goodrich. Because of the notable success of 
this company, creating a demand for transportation, the 
jitney and bus found fertile fields for competitive opera- 
tion. Eventually the company accepted the bus as a 
necessary part of the transportation systems and under- 
took to co-ordinate its service with that of the railway. 
With the completion of the garage and bus station, 
concerning which a story was published in the issue 
of Dec. 4, the bus has obtained a sound footing in the | 
Twin City transportation system. The bus as an operat- — 
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ing unit has found a permanent home. This new sta- 
tion is more than a garage for storing vehicles during 
idle hours, it is more than a place to make repairs—it 
is a business home for the operating personnel as well. 
The men have locker rooms, well-equipped lavatories and 
showers, tables on which to count cash, fill out reports, 
study time-tables and perform such necessary functions. 
The buses too will not merely be repaired but they will 
be inspected and overhauled on predetermined schedules 
to avoid repair as far as possible, and with the same 
degree of supervision that has attended car operation. 

Minneapolis furnishes only one recent example of 
what co-ordination means. Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, Baltimore, Cleveland, Youngstown, Atlanta 
-and many other cities are accomplishing much the same 
thing. It is the work behind the scenes, so to speak, 
that establishes that element of difference between the 
superficial and the sound, the transient and the per- 
manent, the parasite and the servant. 


American Business Entitled 
to Federal Tax Relief 


HE announcement of a surplus from federal taxes, 

which promises to amount to as much as 
$400,000,000, has precipitated a flood of suggestions as 
to how to dispose of it. President Coolidge originally 
urged a flat rebate on this year’s income tax payments, 
but later seconded Secretary Mellon’s suggestion of a 
credit on the tax payments due next March. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States recommends the 
reduction of the corporation tax and the elimination of 
the estate tax and the taxes%on particular businesses. 
Representative Garner estimates that by giving the cor- 
porations a reduction of $200,000,000, prices to the con- 
sumers will be reduced as much as $600,000,000! Rep- 
resentative Hull says that the tariff should first be 
reduced. Senator Watson favors using the surplus to 
pay off debt. 

With more than nineteen billions of Liberty Bonds 
outstanding, there seems to be little occasion to seek 
far afield for a suitable use for $400,000,000. But ap- 
parently Senator Watson’s conservative proposal will not 
receive the consideration its wisdom deserves, and some- 
body’s taxes are going to be reduced. When the dis- 
cussion reaches this point, American industry and busi- 
ness should insist upon a hearing. The time has come 
when the country ought to be asked to make up its 
mind deliberately whether it desires and intends that 
taxes on business shall form a permanent part of the 
federal financial system. 

The most acute situation is that relating to the in- 
come tax on corporations. They now pay $13.50 on 
every $100 of profit. A stockholder, when he receives 
what is left of that $100 as a dividend ($86.50), may, 
at the most, take a credit of 5 per cent or $4.33. In 
other words, a dollar of business profit, earned by a 
concern doing business under the corporate form and 
distributed as a dividend, must pay a special tax of 
something more than 9 per cent. A dollar of business 
_ profit earned under the partnership or individual form 
of organization does not pay this 9 per cent. In other 
words, our present heavy federal business tax is re- 
stricted to corporations. 

Why should there be a special federal tax on business 
profits as distinguished from other types of income? 
If there should be such a business tax, why confine it 
to corporations? Should it not be as broad as busi- 
ness itself? These questions are momentous ones for 


\ 
‘ 


American business and they deserve careful considera- 
tion. England, faced with them, decided that she could 
not afford to impose a special business tax on corporate 
profits, despite her pressing need for revenue. The 
case against business taxation is a strong one and de- 
serves careful consideration and co-operative action on 
the part of every industry in the country. Electric rail- 
ways are particularly aware of the evils which grow 
out of the tendency to dig into private pockets indirectly 
for tax revenue by appealing to the popular expedient 
of using the corporation as a tax collector. This is bad 
enough in competitive business, where the tax enters 
into the price of the commodity. Although it is ob- 
viously unfair and unsound thus to penalize the cor- 
porate enterprise in favor of the partnership or private 
business, this tendency to load taxes on corporations 
becomes even more severe when the business is a regu- 
lated utility, in which the price of the product is sub- 
ject to regulation and does not fluctuate smoothly in 
accordance with the rise and fall of the cost of doing 
business. It is obvious that every industrial association 
in the country should get back of the move to reduce the 
tax on corporations and that the joint committee on 
internal revenue taxation, established by the revenue 
act of 1926, should be devoting itself to an analysis 
of this problem and the formulation of a wise policy. 


Passing the Buck 
Will Not Solve Paving Problem 


Y CHANGING from a rail transportation system to 

a trackless transportation system the Keighley Cor- 
poration Tramways, in England, escaped from a heavy 
burden of track and paving expense. Unfortunately, 
however, other expenditures were so greatly increased 
that the net result of the first year’s operation was a 
considerable loss, while the last full year of tramway 
operation showed a moderate profit. 

Adherents of the new system point out that the in- 
creased expenditures were largely the result of giving 
more service and that tramway operating costs prob- 
ably would have risen had that system been continued. 
However, analysis of operating expenses per vehicle- 
mile does not support these contentions. In the way 
account substantial savings were made because paving 
costs were paid by general taxation instead of car fares. 
Elsewhere the savings attributable to the change from 
rail to railless transportation were negligible. As might 
have been expected, replacement of old vehicles by new 
ones reduced equipment maintenance costs somewhat. 
Conducting transportation costs fell slightly because of 
an increase in speed from 6.62 m.p.h. to 6.96 m.p.h. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that a similar increase 
could have been made without difficulty by the tram- 
ways. General and miscellaneous expenditures re- 
mained the same. Power expense went up. The total 
cost of operation, including the paving charges carried 
by the municipality, probably was higher than it would 
have been if the tramway had been modernized. 

By a process of reasoning similar to that by which 
the trackless trolley adherents in Keighley seek to 
justify their change in transportation service, some 
people in the United States find reasons for scrapping 
the street railways. But those who believe that some- 
thing has been saved, when in reality money has merely 
been taken out of one pocket and put into another, are 
living in a fool’s paradise. The way to solve the pav- 
ing problem is to face it squarely. Sidestepping the 
issue only makes matters worse. 
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Co-ordinated Transportation Proposed 
for St. Louis | 


FIRST RAR TICLE 


Municipal Committee Declares Mass Transportation Must Continue to 
Be Provided by Electric Cars, Supplemented by Motor Buses and Rapid 
Transit Lines—Surface Car Subways Recommended for Downtown Area, 
Designed so as to Be Capable of Rapid Transit Use Later—Motor Buses 
Should Serve as Feeders—Present Facilities and Trends of Travel Outlined 


OCAL transportation in St. Louis 
is the subject of a report pre- 
sented to the Board of Aldermen 

of that city on Sept. 24, 1926. It was 

compiled under the direction of the 
special rapid transit committee of 
the board by E. R. Kinsey, president 

Board of Public Service, and C. E. 

Smith, St. Louis, consulting engineer 

of the board. The report, which has 

just become available in printed form, 
occupies 338 printed pages, practi- 
cally the same size as those of this 
journal, and replete with diagrams, 
maps and other illustrations. The 
report was authorized by the Board 
of Aldermen in October, 1924, follow- 
ing considerable public discussion. 

During its investigation the commit- 

tee visited Philadelphia, New York, 

Boston, Chicago and Detroit. 


THE PROBLEMS TREATED 


The report points out that although 
city transportation and traffic prob- 
lems have always been important, 
they have taken on anew significance 
by reason of the tremendous increase 
in the use of automobiles and the resulting spreading 
out of cities within the last ten or fifteen years. Traffic 
congestion came on suddenly with the automobile and 
will continue in varying degrees, depending on the suc- 
cess of relief measures. Street railway officials and 
citizens require education to make them realize that the 
provision of adequate transportation in large cities is a 
civic problem. Originally only a convenience, it is now 
one of the necessities. 

The importance of planning transportation in city 
development is indicated by the results that have fol- 
lowed the neglect of such planning in the past. Electric 
cars are carrying passengers at speeds ranging from 4 to 
40 m.p.h., the different speeds being due in large 
measure to the environment and different relations be- 
tween the tracks and other lines of traffic. Present in- 
tolerably slow speeds may be increased by intelligent 
and persistent planning. 

Failure of old-established electric railway lines to 
serve the public completely has led to the development 
of other and competitive agencies of transportation that 
have impaired the service given by the street railway. 
A good deal of this might have been avoided in the past 
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and can be minimized in the future by intelligent 
planning. 

Street car riders have been the worst sufferers from 
the increasing use of the automobile because (a) the 
normal increase in street railway business has been 
interrupted; (b) accidents and costs of operation have 
increased; (¢) service has slowed down, and as the 
automobile has educated the people to higher speeds, 
they have become less tolerant of the speed of street 
cars, and (d) there is a popular/idea that the street car 
should be got out of the way of other traffic and that 
it should be superseded by other means of transit. 

Each year the street railways of the country establish 
new records for passengers carried, showing that de- 
spite the automobile and motor bus, which will sup- 
plement but not supersede them, street cars are here 
to stay and must be provided for. City transportation 
for the great masses of people must continue to be pro- 
vided by electric cars, supplemented by motor buses and 
rapid transit lines. 

In a city of 1,000,000 people, with prospects of 
1,500,000 in the near future, the relation of means of 
transit to growth of the city is basic. The growth of 
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St. Louis reached the point some time ago where mass 
transportation facilities must be improved. Rapid 
transit facilities were provided in other large cities, 
even before the congestion caused by automobiles, and 
for the better movement of the people, as shown in 
Table I. 


TABLE I—DATES OF INTRODUCTION OF RAPID TRANSIT 
IN DIFFERENT CITIES. 


Year Population 

UNG WL YORE Crevice wieteic wai acarerenie’s wernt decals iiaw ve 1870 1,000,000 
ROUHO ea oo iis ote RR OIC iat adciala ortuebssnicy.nsaina 1890 1,000,000 
PRGALON GMC ere Miateni ia eriane eae rte Scares ccs alee ace 1893 500,000 
PE MIMBEIO MIG Er aves where oe atcm cae abc oe ae ea 1907 1,400,000 


It is evident that, by comparison, St. Louis has been 
ready for rapid transit for some time. Some of the 
advantages of rapid transit lines are: 

Relief from surface congestion and delay. 

Increased capacity of streets for automobiles. 

Increased safety on streets by removal of street cars. 

Saving of time. 

Outlying areas made accessible for homes. 

Quickest, cheapest, most convenient form of transpor- 
tation. 

Street railway and bus lines relieved of long-haul traffic. 

Cost of moving passengers in trains is less than in single 
units. 

Removes crowding from street cars and permits them to 
give a seat to every passenger for short-haul and inter- 
mediate business. 


Except in the congested business center, the stations 
should be not closer than 4 mile apart; if adequate local 
surface transportation is provided, the stations should 
preferably be 1 mile apart. In the congested districts 
of heavy loading and unloading stations should not be 
more than + mile apart to avoid too great concentration 
of passengers at stations. 

The first step in rapid transit will be subways for 
street cars exclusively in the congested districts. In 
the second step, rapid transit trains will be operated 
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Street Railway Mileage and Population Within the City Limits, 
St. Louis, 1860 to Date 


with some of the downtown subways extending out about 
half way through the city. Street cars will continue to 
operate between outlying and rapid transit lines and 
downtown to serve intermediate areas and to provide 
local service in the rapid transit area. Motor buses 
will also serve as feeders and to give local service in 
areas not settled densely enough to justify street rail- 
way lines, also to quite an extent for surface travel in 
the downtown subway area from which all car tracks 
will be removed. Traffic on the heavy street car lines 
can be expedited materially by running cars express 
between the business center and the points where the 
heaviest loading and unloading take place, the inter- 
mediate district to be served by buses. 


CONDITIONS DIFFERENT FROM THOSE IN NEW YORK 
AND CHICAGO 


Conditions in New York and Chicago, calling for long 
through rapid transit routes, are not so comparable with 
conditions in St. Louis as are the conditions in Phila- 
delphia and Boston. Boston has already done what has 
been recommended for Philadelphia; that is, first pro- 
vide downtown subways in which surface cars may 
operate and which, when extended far enough out, can 
be used for the operation of rapid transit trains. There 
is much in the Boston plan that can be adapted to St. 
Louis. The difficulty experienced at Philadelphia by 
not having an operating agreement in advance of con- 
struction, which was avoided in Boston and New York 
by prior contracts, can be avoided also in St. Louis by 
having definite arrangements made prior to the con- 
struction. 

Downtown subways will have a tendency to stabilize 
business in its present location by making it easier to 
get around there, and will thus encourage its growth in 
an orderly way in all directions from the present busi- 
ness center. 

The operating expenses per passenger-mile on rapid 
transit lines, when properly supplied with passengers, 
is much less than on street railway and bus lines, and 
great economy can be effected by transferring 
passengers to and from the rapid transit lines, instead 
of hauling them long distances on street cars and buses. 
Long-distance street car riders are carried at a loss. 

Duplication in transportation facilities and service 
is wasteful. Transportation can be furnished better 
and cheaper by a single transportation agency than by 
more than one. This single transportation agency 
should be planned to perform satisfactorily all the trans- 
portation that is needed of the classes desired by its 
patrons at the lowest fare. 

St. Louis is certain to increase in population, as it 
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has an ideal combination of the chief factors for manu- 
facturing and distribution. It is nearer the centers of 
agriculture, population, land area, mineral and timber 
production in the United States than any other large 
industrial city. Most of these centers are within a 
radius of 300 miles, and the wheat center and the cot- 
ton center of the country are only slightly beyond the 
8300-mile circle. St. Louis has an excellent climate and 
admits of open-air work more days in the year than any 
other large industrial city. It has waterway barge serv- 


ice to the Mississippi Valley and Gulf ports. It has 
lower taxés than any other large city. It is close to 
large supplies of cheap fuel and electric power. It has 
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Total Passengers Carried by Interurban Lines Entering 
St. Louis, 1907 to Date 


great diversification in its industries, not more than 8 
per cent of its labor being employed in any one line. It 
is served by more railroad lines than any other large 
city except Chicago. 

The distribution of its 1,000,000 population in 1925 
is shown graphically in an accompanying chart. The 
present average population density is now fifteen to 
the acre. 


HISTORY OF TRANSPORTATION IN St. LOUIS 


The first attempt at mass transportation in St. Louis 
was an omnibus line started in 1848. By 1858 there 
were ten omnibus lines in operation; the headway on the 
busy lines was four minutes. The year 1859 saw the 
organization of ten horse car companies. By 1875 
nearly all the settled districts in St. Louis were served 
by horse car lines, most of them competitive. 
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The first cable railway line was built in 1886. This 
was followed by other cable lines, which gradually were 
electrified. By 1899 all the lines, with one exception 
(the St. Louis & Suburban), were consolidated into one 
company, and in 1907 this outside company was included 
in the present system. The united company now has 247 
miles of single track, ranking with other large cities of 
the country as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II—ELECTRIC RAILWAY MILEAGE IN SEVEN 
LARGE U. S. CITIES, 1925 


Population Feet of 
Served by Miles of Single Track 
City Railways Single Track Per Inhabitant 
‘Ghiengo (a) (O)2.... 6 bee < see 2,940,000 1278 2.29 
Boston: Gy... 2h eee eee 1,221,000 513 2.22 
Sis Louis.(6) 2505555 oo se aes venee 831,800 347 2.20 
Pittsburgh.......... 1,580,000 592 2.08 
se See Dae 1,094,000 425 2.04 
niet certers 1,200,000 383 1.68 
Philadelphia (a) 1,940,000 588 1.60 


(a) Includes rapid transit mileage. 
(5) Figures are for city only. 


At the time of the consolidation, in 1907, free trans- 
fers were established between any line and any other. 
In 1914 the universal transfer system was inaugurated 
so that a rider might go on a street car from any part 
of the city to any other part for one fare, using three 
or four lines, if necessary. 


No EXTENSIONS FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 


In 1904 the track mileage of St. Louis was large for 
the population of the city, but from that date the com- 
pany has made practically no extensions. An accompany- 
ing diagram shows the increase in population and street 
railway mileage in various years. The lack of growth 
in mileage since 1900 is very striking. There was a 
constantly growing demand for extensions of the street 
railway lines, but the railway would not accede to them. 
In 1917 the city of St. Louis appeared before the Public 
Service Commission of Missouri and asked that the 
United Railways be made to extend its lines into unde- 
veloped territories, and the commission ordered several 
miles of extensions. The company appealed to the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court, which ruled that it could not be 
compelled to build and operate them because it was not 
so obligated by its franchise. The company’s apathy 
toward making extensions was due in the main to its 
financial difficulties since the consolidation. 

The consolidated system was so badly overcapitalized 
in 1899 that by 1904 it was financially embarrassed by 
the necessity of refunding underlying mortgages. Some 
of the investment in horse car lines, and especially the 
heavy investment in the cable car lines and operating 
machinery, had been carried along into the capitalization 
of the electric car lines. From 1904 to 1919 the com- 
pany used all its surplus above fixed charges to pay off 
maturing mortgages and to pay for necessary improve- 
ments, which were kept to the minimum. 

The financial difficulties due to the 5-cent fare, com- 
bined with the loss in business and the increase in ex- 
penses, were offset in part by raising the rate of fare 
from 5 cents to 6 cents in 1918, then to 8 cents in 1919, 
and then back to the present fare of 7 cents in 1920. 


' There has been no financial embarrassment due to in- 


sufficient earnings, as the company has consistently 
earned a comfortable margin for depreciation and sur- 
plus above interest on bonds, although capital require- 
ments and poor credit due to overcapitalization made it 
necessary to reinvest in the property surplus earnings 
that otherwise might have been available for dividends. 
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People continued to locate beyond the ends of street 
car lines, particularly in the southwest and northwest 
sections, confident that the company would ultimately 
extend out to them, but as the years passed a gradually 
increasing resentment against the company made it 
easier for the Peoples Motorbus Company to secure 
privileges to operate motor buses in competition with 
the electric cars. 

When the receiver took over the system, it was hoped 
he would extend the lines, but he soon announced his 
inability to do anything. After the Peoples Motorbus 
Company became an established competitor, however, the 
reorganization committee of the company organized the 
St. Louis Bus Company, to give extension service to 
the street railways that the receiver could not give. 


LONG HAULS TO BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Another source of dissatisfaction with the street rail- 
way system was due to conditions beyond the control 
of the company. St. Louis is roughly elliptical in shape. 
The primary business district is at one side of the city, 
close to the Mississippi River. The 
city limits aye roughly 6 to 7 miles 
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United Railways handles about 270,000,000 cash fares 
per year and about half that number of transfer pas- 
sengers. This comprises about 90 per cent of the total 
urban traffic, the other 10 per cent being carried by the 
Peoples Motorbus Company. 

At the end of the year 1925 the United Railways 
owned 347.3 miles of single track in the city and 115.6 
miles in the county, making a total of 462.9 miles of 
single track. It owns and operates a total of 1,608 pas- 
senger cars, of which 1,429 are motor cars and 179 are 
trailers. Of this number 201 cars are light-weight cars 
of the Peter Witt type, seating 60 passengers each. The 
physical property of the company is in good condition. 
The track is well built and is maintained in fine condi- 
tion. The rolling stock, though some of the cars are 
very old, is clean, well painted and fairly well lighted. 

The receiver claims that the company has not been 
making a proper return on its property value and 
operated during 1925 at a loss. In May, 1926, he ap- 
plied to the Missouri Public Service Commission for an 
increase in fare. 


distant from the primary business 


district, north, west and south. Thus: 


b 


the average hauls are longer and the 
_ people have to spend more time on 


3° 


the cars than in a city where the pri- 


mary business district is approxi- 
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SS 


mately central. This time is length- 


ened by the concentration in narrow 


business streets downtown of auto- 
mobile, pedestrian and street car 


Thousand Passengers 


Hundred Thousand Passengers 


traffic, and this congestion is accentu- 


ated in the evening by a short peak 
period of about 30 minutes. This z 
makes it absolutely impossible for 
the company to supply enough cars 
during that short period comfortably 
to carry the passengers. Many peo- 
ple are willing to pay a higher fare on the competitive 
motor buses. For various reasons, St. Louisans have 
moved prematurely from delightful high-level residence 
districts near the center of the city to districts farther 
out. This has further increased the difficulty of the 
street railway. 

As most of the radial lines are 6 to 7 miles long, and 
crosstown lines much longer, and as there is com- 
paratively little short distance riding, the St. Louis 
street car system has never suffered much from jitney 
competition, although with the longer time per trip of 
the cars much traffic has been lost to automobiles. 

It is generally conceded, states the report, that prop- 
erly to serve the primary business districts the present 
street surface must be given over to individual transit 
and that collective transit must be carried on at sep- 
_ arated levels, either above or below present streets. 


City TRANSPORTATION AGENCIES 


The companies now performing local and suburban 
transportation in and around St. Louis are: 

1. United Railways of St. Louis—This company 
operates the street railways in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County and the interurban line of the Missouri Electric 
Railroad, running from Wellston to St. Charles. Since 
April 12, 1919, the United Railways has been in the 
hands of a federal receiver, but it will shortly be re- 
organized as the St. Louis Public Service Company. The 


At Left, Passengers Per Month During 1925, Daily Average. 
Passengers Per Week During May, 1925, United Railways of St. Louis 
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At Right, Average Daily 


2. Missouri Electric Railroad—This company is 
owned outright by the United Railways, though retain- 
ing its corporate entity and operating as a different com- 
pany. It owns 23.4 miles of single track and eleven 
double-truck cars. A zone fare is in effect, there being 
three zones and a bridge toll to St. Charles. For the 
past two or three years the company has been subjected 
to severe competition by independent motor bus oper- 
ators. During 1925 the company lowered fares in an 
effort to bring back some of its passengers and then 
installed non-stop de luxe bus service between the two 
terminals. This increase in service and the reduced 
fare has finally won back the traffic and the independent 
buses have gone out of business. 

3. St. Louis Bus Company.—This company was organ- 
ized by the reorganization committee for the United 
Railways to give extension service to the street rail- 
ways. It operates single-deck buses in certain sections 
of the city and county that were in need of better trans- 
portation service. It gives and receives transfers from 
the street car lines and most of the rides are extension 
rides. The bus fare is 10 cents, of which the United 
Railways gets 7 cents whenever a transfer is made, the 
bus company receiving only 3 cents for a transfer pas- 
senger. This company began operation on Nov. 9, 1924, 
and operates 35 single-deck buses on eight lines over 
30 miles of route. 

4. Peoples Motorbus Company.—This company began 
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operations in St. Louis on May 28, 1923. It is a direct 
competitor to the United Railways and operates over 
many miles of streets having car tracks. It carried in 
1925 about 23,800,000 revenue passengers, less than 10 
per cent of the total riders. The fare is 10 cents with 
limited transfer privileges between bus lines, but no 
transfers to street cars. It began operation with seven- 
teen buses. In 1924 this number was increased to 120 
double-deck buses and 53 single-deck buses. The buses 
now operate twelve lines over 70 miles of route. 


INTERURBAN ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


The territory surrounding St. Louis has been so well 
supplied by steam railroads that there has been com- 
paratively little interurban electric railway development. 
Five electric lines extend west from the city limits, 


Figures were 

summarized trom counts 

of thirty typical trips oneach 

line from 7:30A.M. to /2:00 M,ana 

1:00 PM. fo 6:30 P.M. 

8th Street and Olive Street were chose 
as points of destination inthe business 
aolstrict. 


SA 
Three-quarter mile zones wereselected inasmuch oH 
as they most nearly crossed important Transfer 
points and prominent street intersections 
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that cross the river on bridges into downtown St. Louis. 
Their track gage is 4 ft. 83 in., while the United Rail- 
ways’ tracks are 4 ft. 10 in. gage. This precludes the 
possibility of through operation, which would be un- 
desirable otherwise because of different riding charac- 
teristics. These roads are: 

1. East St. Louis, Columbia & Waterloo Railway.— 
This company operates a line south from East St. Louis 
to an undeveloped railroad and industrial district of 
Columbia and Waterloo Hill, 25 miles from St. Louis. 

2. East St. Louis & Suburban Railway—This com- 
pany operates the city street railway system in East 
St. Louis and interurban lines to Belleville and Ed- 
wardsville. 

3, Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Company.— 
This company is allied with the East St. Louis & Sub- 


Relative Proportions of the Volumes of Travel Originating in Different Parts of the City Are Shown by the Number and Size of the 


Various Circles, 


more in the nature of suburban than interurban lines, 
as follows: 

Ferguson, 11 miles from downtown St. Louis, with a 
5-mile branch to Florissant. 

St. Charles, 20 miles from downtown St. Louis. 

Creve Ceur, 17 miles from downtown St. Louis. 

Kirkwood, 15 miles from downtown St. Louis. 

Meramec Highlands, 18 miles from downtown St. 
Louis. 

The three first lines operate principally on private 
rights-of-way beyond the city limits and are capable 
of being developed as rapid transit lines by separating 
the crossings. The fourth and fifth lines practically 
parallel and serve the same territory as the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 


INTERURBAN ROADS ON EAST SIDE OF THE RIVER 


On the east side of the river, in Illinois, there are 
four companies operating interurban electric railways 


Traffic as of January, 1920 


urban Railway and operates lines to Edwardsville and 
Alton. 

The three companies in East St. Louis operate their 
cars across the Mississippi River on the upper or high- 
way deck of the Eads Bridge, in and out of the terminal 
of the St. Louis end of the bridge. When the steam 
railroad trains are transferred to the St. Louis Munici- 
pal Bridge, as proposed, these-electric cars may be placed 
on the railroad tracks of the Eads bridge and operated 
at high speed on the lower deck free from all other 
traffic. 

4. Illinois Traction System.—This company operates 
an interurban line from its terminal in St. Louis through 
23 miles of St. Louis streets to the McKinley Bridge, 
then across the Mississippi River through the streets of 
Venice, Madison and Granite City and over private 
right-of-way to Springfield and Peoria, 172 miles from 
St. Louis. This is the only long interurban line out of 
St. Louis. Its allied company, the St. Louis Electric 
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Terminal Railway, handles local business between the 
St. Louis terminal and Granite City. High-speed serv- 
ice is given by the traction system on its private right- 
of-way, but it is seriously slowed down in the city 
streets, especially St. Louis. It is making arrange- 
ments to detour its cars over private right-of-way 
around Venice, Madison and Granite City. 


SUBURBAN RAILROAD SERVICE 


Three steam railroads furnish suburban service from 
St. Louis, namely, Wabash Railroad, Missouri Pacific 
Railroad and St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad. The 
first does not use any depot, but loads and unloads in 
the open on the river front adjoining the business dis- 
trict. The two last mentioned use the Union station, 
about a mile from the business district. 


SUBURBAN MoToR BUSES 


Motor buses are being operated on practically every 
road radiating from St. Louis. All are being operated 


Daily Flow of Traffic on Lines of the United Railways. 


into the downtown district and thus adding to the con- 

gestion. These buses should be compelled to provide 

bus terminals to avoid delaying traffic while loading and 

unloading in the streets. In future, when rapid transit 
’ routes extend out beyond the congested district, these 
bus lines should terminate at the outer end of the rapid 
transit lines and assemble and distribute passengers 
with those points as termini. 


TREND OF STREET RAILWAY TRAVEL 


Two accompanying charts show the number of pas- 
sengers carried on the city lines and on the interurban 
lines, so far as the figures on the interurbans relate to 
total number of passengers handled in and out of St. 

. Louis. It will be noted that the trans-river electric 

railway traffic amounts to only about 5 per cent of the 

revenue passengers in St. Louis. This must be kept in 

. mind when facilities are provided for trans-river traffic 
in St. Louis. 
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It will be noted that 1920 was the banner year in the 
history of transportation in St. Louis. Traffic from 
1921 to 1923 continued approximately at the 1920 rate, 
but did not show the increase that should have been 
expected because there was a concurrent increase in the 
number and use of automobiles that apparently absorbed 
the increased travel due to the growth of the city. In 
1924 motor bus competition began on a comprehensive. 
scale. The decrease in street car riding from 1923 to 
1924 was about the same as the amount of bus traffic. 
The increase in the number of bus passengers in 1925 
was accompanied by a further decrease in the street car 
riding. In 1926 the traffic carried by the United Rail- 
ways is on the increase. 

A comparison of the riding on city lines, as just dis- 
cussed, and on the interurban lines shows somewhat 
different characteristics. The decrease in riding in 
1915 and 1917 as shown on the city lines was felt less 
in the country because the patrons of these lines are for 
the most part salaried business and professional people 
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STP. FIVER 


The Lack of Direct Transit Facilities to the Northern and Southern Sections 
of the City Is Quite Apparent 


whose work is not directly affected by business depres- 
sion. The “break” or decrease in riding occurred in 
1923, a year earlier than on the city lines. This is due 
to the greater use of the private automobile by the coun- 
try dweller to go to and from his work. 


LocaL TRANSPORTATION CHARACTERISTICS 


The next series of charts, four in number, relates to 
the character of riding on the lines of the United Rail- 
ways of St. Louis. The first of these shows the origin 
of passengers on the lines entering the business dis- 
trict, the relative proportions of the volume of travel 
originating in different parts of the city being shown by 
the size of the various circles. The second diagram 
shows the travel over the different lines by the width of 
the lines. As will be seen, the greatest volume of travel 
is westward from the business district. The Olive Street 
line, the most heavily traveled line in the city, is repre- 
sented by the widest line in the approximate center of 
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the map. The Page, Hodiamont and Wellston lines are 
also easily distinguishable. The lack of direct streets 
which would afford direct transfer facilities to the 
northern and southern sections of the city is also quite 
apparent. 

The two charts on page 1039 show the monthly and 
weekly distribution of travel. The monthly variation 
chart is compiled from 1925 figures and is based on 
the average passengers per day during the month, so 
that the variations caused by the different lengths of 
months disappear. It will be noted that there is not 
very much variation in this curve, especially during the 
first five months. July and August show some decrease 
as compared with the rest of the year. The weekly 
chart is based on the average for the days in question 
during May, 1925. This curve is also fairly flat, show- 
ing that the number of passengers is almost the same, 
irrespective of the day of the week, except on Sundays. 

Hourly counts by lines show that on business days 
one-third of the passengers daily enter the central busi- 
ness district between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. and that one- 
third of the people who do so leave the same district on 
the street car within one hour. 

The afternoon rush period is characterized by a short, 
sharp peak, lasting about 30 minutes, from 5 to 5:30 
p.m. During that time the street cars slow down and 
slow down other traffic by their delay in loading pas- 
sengers. If means could be devised to spread this traf- 
fic evenly over one hour or an hour and a_-half condi- 
tions would be materially improved; all traffic would 
move faster and better street car service could be given. 

The fact that one-third of the total street railway 
passengers enter the business district shows that it is 
at this point that the first step in rapid transit con- 
struction should take place. 

Altogether 553 street cars enter the downtown busi- 
ness district within the maximum 30-minute traffic 
period, and nearly twice that number of cars enter dur- 
ing the next hour. 


Railway Takes Tolls from 
Automobilists 


OR most interurban lines private automobilists rep- 

resent a loss of revenue. Even the Illinois Traction 
System has suffered to some extent from the great in- 
crease in automobile traffic which has developed in re- 
cent years. But the I.T.S. has discovered one way of 
getting revenue back from the automobilists. This is 
by charging tolls for them to cross the McKinley Bridge 
over the Mississippi River at St. Louis, as explained 
in the company’s 1926 Coffin prize brief. ° 

When the McKinley Bridge, which is the largest 
electric railway bridge in the world and one of the 
principal gateways to the St. Louis territory from Illi- 
nois, was opened to traffic in 1910 it was not possible 
to foresee the great increase which was to occur in 
automobile transportation. Nevertheless, although the 
bridge was constructed primarily for electric railway 
service, provision was made for vehicular traffic through 
wings on both sides of the bridge. These roadways 
proved popular with automobilists, even though slow- 
moving freight vehicles and the higher speed passenger 
automobiles had to use the same roadway. 

Somewhat more than a year ago the company decided 
to provide two roadways, one for the more slowly mov- 
ing auto trucks and the other for passenger cars. 
Following out this policy, the company assigned the 
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side roadways to the former traffic and laid a paved 
highway for passenger automobiles in the center of the 
bridge. The publicity department of the company then 
put in effect an extensive advertising campaign, hay- 
ing for its purpose the popularizing of this toll bridge 
among the drivers of all kinds of vehicles crossing the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis. This advertising fea- 
tured the separation of slow and fast traffic and also the 
fact that the bridge offered a short, desirable route 
between Illinois and Missouri points. 

Altogether 416 painted highway signs were placed 
within a radius of 75 miles along the paved roadways 
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Illinois Traction System Gets a Revenue from Automobilists by 
Laying a Paved Highway on the McKinley Bridge and Provid- 
ing Separate Routes for Slow-Moving and Fast-Moving Motor 
Traffie > 


leading to the bridge. These signs not only carried 
an advertising message but told the number of miles. 
and direction to St. Louis.. These signs are supple- 
mented by a series of red arrow “markers,” placed 
along the main highways and directing the traveler 
to the McKinley Bridge. Other methods of advertising 
the route were also followed. 

While the cumulative effects of these signs and adver- 
tising efforts are yet to be realized, the first month fol- 
lowing their establishment showed an increase in the 
earnings of the bridge of 15.6 per cent over the same 
period the previous year. This increase was apparently 
wholly attributable to the campaign, since reports for 
previous months had shown no similar increases. 
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In Keighley, England, Local Transportation Is Now Furnished by a System of Doublé-Deck Trackless 
Trolleys and Single-Deck Gasoline Buses 


Paving Burden Shifted 
by Changing the Type of Transportation 


Substitution of Trackless Trolley Operation in Place 
of Tramway Service in British Industrial Town Re- 
duced Way Maintenance Cost, but Other Expenses 
Were Increased and First Year Showed Large Deficit 


mately 42,000 inhabitants surrounded by a num- 

ber of smaller municipalities. Two years ago 
all tramway service was given up and trackless trolley 
operation inaugurated in its place. This was done 
partly because the paving obligations had become very 
burdensome, due to the heavy vehicular traffic, and 
partly because much of the track was in need of imme- 
diate rebuilding. Although partial substitution of 
trackless trolleys or buses in place of tramways had 
been made in a number of other places, Keighley was 
the first city in England to undertake a complete change. 
Analysis of operating statistics for the first year of 
the new service shows that maintenance of way costs 
have been practically eliminated. Other expenses have 
been somewhat reduced when reckoned on a vehicle- 
mile basis, but the total annual expenditures were 
greater than before. 

British law requires that tramways shall maintain 
the paving between the tracks and for 18 in. on each 
side. On the other hand, services which run without 
rails have to pay only the national automobile tax. 

The Keighley tramway system comprised 6.62 miles 
of single track, of which about 2.50 miles was in 
dangerous condition before the substitution was made. 
To rebuild and pave this trackage would have cost 
about $145,000, it was estimated. Other sections also 
were in poor shape and additional expenditures amount- 
ing to $10,000 a year for renewals would have been 


istely ENGLAND, is a town of approxi- 


required to restore the property to good condition. 
Moreover, the cost of track and paving maintenance 
was about $7,500 per year. 

Replacement of tramway rolling stock was an impend- 
ing need. The cost of twenty new trackless trolleys, 
and such changes as might be required in the overhead 
system, was estimated at $187,500. While this sum 
was somewhat in excess of the immediate expenditures 
required to continue tramway operation, it was felt 
that the change would be more economical in the long 
run. It was decided, therefore, to provide an entirely 
new system of transportation for the city. 

Because the tramway had been one of the largest 
customers of the municipal electric power station, and 
because of the existence of a sharp traffic peak at noon 
as well as between 5 and 6 o’clock in the afternoon, it 
was thought that trackless trolleys, with their greater 
carrying capacity, would meet the needs of the situa- 
tion better than gasoline buses. Double-deck, top- 
covered vehicles seating 56 passengers each were pur- 
chased. 

Comparison* of results under the old and the new 
systems shows that fewer passengers are being carried 
now, although the vehicle mileage has increased. <A 
seven-minute service is at present provided in place 
of the ten-minute service formerly operated by the 
tramway. Car-miles have increased from 246,061 per 
year to 355,916, or more than 40 per cent. Total pas- 
sengers have decreased from 4,087,718 in 1924, the last 
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full year of operation, to 3,913,147. Passengers per 
vehicle-mile have fallen from 16.6 to 10.9, and revenue 
per vehicle-mile has decreased from 40.8 cents to 27.5 
cents. 

Establishment, of competitive bus service is believed 
to have been responsible for the decrease in traffic. 
Although the buses do not actually pick up passengers 
on the trackless trolley routes, they carry many people 
who might otherwise use the trolleys. 

Partly offsetting this loss there has been a consid- 
erable reduction in operating expenses per vehicle-mile. 
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and structures account. As was to be expected, equip- 
ment maintenance costs were less per vehicle-mile for 
the new trackless trolleys than they had been for the 
aged tramcars. Energy consumption decreased slightly 
per vehicle-mile, but line maintenance costs jumped 
up, so that the power account remained about the same. 
Due to higher speed of operation the vehicle-mile cost 
of conducting transportation was slightly reduced. 
General and miscellaneous expenses remained about the 
same. Detailed figures are shown in the accompanying 
table. British classification of accounts differs some- 


The Double-Deck, Top-Covered Trackless Trolley Operated by the Keighley Corporation Tramway Has Seats for 56 Passengers 


Present costs are only about 24.7 cents per car-mile 
as compared with 30.9 cents for the tramway in 1924. 
In making these comparisons the year ended March 
31, 1924, has been taken for the rail system rather 
than the following twelve months because maintenance 
was neglected during the latter period in view of the 
prospect that the property would be scrapped. Figures 
for the trackless trolley are for the year ended March 
831, 1926. 

With the elimination of track and paving main- 
tenance, a material saving has been made in the way 


. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATIONS 


Trackless 
Tramways Trolleys 
Passengers carried............ BE a i hs 2 4,087,718 3,913,147 
Vehiole-miiles operated... <x isisea as ocd. te PoReuee ee 246,061 355,916 
Average fare per passenger, cents. . — 2.40 2.46 
Revenue per vehicle-mile, cents. . . . Pee 40.84 27.52 
Expenses per vehicle-mile, cents. .... 30.87 24.75 
Operating ratio, per cent at 75.57 90.1 
Average Fr rer per car-mile, 2..... 0.0.0.4 16.6 10.9 
6.62 6.96 


Average 


what from that usually followed in the United States, 
but the figures from Keighley are sufficiently detailed to 
permit allocation of expenses in a manner approximating 
American practice. : 

TOTAL EXPENSES INCREASED 


While the operating expenses per car-mile showea a 
material reduction for the new system, the total annual 
expenditures were larger in all accounts except way 
and structures. This was due to the greatly increased 
car mileage operated. Total operating expenses were 
more than $90,000 for the trackless system as compared 
with approximately $80,000 for the tramway in 1924. 
To make matters worse the new system had to meet 
larger payments for interest and depreciation. Coupled 
with a reduction in gross income, this resulted in the 
loss of $11,000 as compared with the net revenue of 
$13,000 for rail operation in 1924. 

The large expenditures made in 1926 by the trackless 
trolleys for interest and depreciation were mostly the 
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COMPARISON OF OPERATING EXPENSES 


. (Depreciation not included) 
Cents per Vehicle-Mile 


Trackless 
Tramways Trolleys 
Way and structures: 
Permanent way... ....0...0:556 S206 es moras 
Cleaning, salting and sanding track. 0.324 0.052 
“ELLA TEP ES hepa SA SiR DIST geht hee ee aa 0.028 0.336 
: patel eles. Poets eater eer NP eY-Rekeeroipn.« wi e'a.¢:s'16 3.458 0.388 
Maintenance of equipment: 
PRONELESLO LY CHICLEN), litigate cic. tjapsKisa vibe doe ee wes 5.332 3.038 
Shop tools and plant maintenance.............-.+- 0.040 0.128 
“ARO UTLS,.. Gece TOO Se Caan Pee Ul bee eee ee 5.372 3.166 
Power: 
INOREY (COMSUMMUNOT: oasis) uiceaen ialsive ccs eeesseee 4.048 3.886 
MING MUAINTEDANCE Wisse hte eh TOU ogee wields See 0.552 0.826 
EQUAL ordinate < e/aaRn aR Sve cth va ee bees 4.600 4.712 
Conducting transportation: 
PS TRORIGON GCL GG racbireuieme peice ivy raw ons) ipnusnesdsa, akeacs joi 0.472 0.348 
Pura INICH RS WARCHY OIE aN WN oe. ag 10.826 9.410 
@leaning end: oiling Carsis.. 0; . 0.2... ce lee eee 1.082 Toles 
ison UP Diatier eee um as.:.”. cc) ys eka het ba wee oe 0.292 0.276 
Bie CHECK ie meine Prevalence crecie/Sicrs aicie)eleiere weve 1.412 0.974 
PMeOrms ANG HDAASES es Bate cde wens 0.458 0.268 
PVG OBER ELC Ts iciT Mel: wots sete G vere cvs eco «eye 0.078 1.462 
ALES Amo pul Rh Gn 6 Qa ae a 14.62 13.860 
Rronerad end wmiscellaneousgs: a. «./cctii seyrsin-ckee seen 2.818 2.828 
Wotal operating expenses... 2.0... ek cet eee 30. 868 24.755 


result of factors not directly connected with their own 
operation. Previous to the general change-over, a short 
trackless trolley line at one time operated in conjunction 
with the tramways had been replaced by a bus line. 
Fixed charges for this old line are now paid by the new 
trackless trolleys, while the revenue of the route is cred- 
ited to the bus operation, thus placing on the new sys- 
tem a burden’ which does not properly belong there. 
Fixed charges for the abandoned tramway system also 
are carried by the trackless trolleys. 

Buses operated by the Keighley Corporation have 
been comparatively profitable and the revenue derived 


FINANCIAL RETURNS FROM OPERATIONS ~ 


Trackless 

Tramways Trolleys 

ORES eae eS ee er $104,600 $102,000 
SPER ALINE EXPCBSED ies cis oc cian clei bc cee deere aed ’ 79,100 91,700 
RERORS THOUGH nies Sew ctnelals sacs $25,500 $10,300 
Interest and depreciation. . 12,000 21,600 
GL AROOMNE ere ave n sors t,s hee we aa a seen $13,500- 3 2.20 er. 
NOTRE PE etc Rota alas vast a Bucp ahs eels eslacele we was Ret eae seater $11,300 


from this source has to some extent offset the loss of 
the trackless trolley undertaking. The remaining 
deficit is made up from general municipal funds raised 
by taxation. 

Despite the unfavorable financial showing of the first 
year’s operation of the new system, the people of 
Keighley are well satisfied. It is asserted that the 
tramway probably would have fared equally badly had 
its operation been continued, as renewal of track and 
paving would have necessitated large expenditures. 
The ability of the trolley bus to approach the curb when 
taking on and discharging passengers is considered an 
important factor in its favor. The substantial increase 
in the amount of service rendered has pleased the public 


greatly. 


Benefits of Eight-Car Trains Seen in Loop 


NEW high record was made by the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company, Chicago, Ill., on Oct. 7, 1926, 
when 989 cars entered the Loop in the hour from 7:30 
to 8:30 a.m. This is the greatest number of cars ever 
put into the Loop in a single hour in the history of the 
elevated lines. . 
The increase in seating capacity is due to the eight- 
car train operation. The number of trains entering the 
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Loop was 180 in the heavy rush hour. Before the instal- 
lation of eight-car trains the usual number of trains 
entering the Loop in an hour was about 185, but the 
maximum number of cars never exceeded 910. The 


‘longer trains have made it possible to reduce slightly 


the number of units and increase the carrying capacity 
by approximately 80 cars an hour. That means an 
additional 4,000 seats in an hour. The increased capac- 
ity applies in about the same proportion to the evening 
rush hours. 


30 Per Cent of Detroit Shoppers 


Use Public Transportation 


Survey Made by Retail Merchants’ Association Shows. 
That 56.7 Per Cent Use Street Cars and 24.2 
Per Cent Travel on Buses 


ETROIT, the greatest center of automobile manu- 

facturing in the world, relies on street cars to 
carry 56.7 per cent of its local traffic. Buses transport 
an additional 24.2 per cent, making a total of 80.9 per 
cent carried in public transportation vehicles. Private 
automobiles carry 19.1 per cent. These figures were 
computed as the result of a three-day survey made 
Noy. 10-12 by the Retail Merchants’ Association. As. 
one part of the city-wide traffic survey mentioned in 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOHRNAL, issue of Dec. 4, page 1020,. 
a check was made at 27 of the largest downtown stores 
to determine the means of transportation used by cus- 
tomers. At only one store did the users of private 
automobiles outnumber the users of public transporta- 
tion vehicles, the automobilists in that case constituting 
53 per cent-of the total customers. 

Nearly 200,000 customers were interviewed. Of this. 
number 110,555 used the street car, 48,251 used the 
bus, and 36,272 used private automobiles. The per- 
centages for the various stores are given in the follow- 
ing table: 


OF TRANSPORTATION MEANS USED BY 
SHOPPERS, IN PER CENT OF TOTAL 


SUMMARY DETROIT 


Private Automobiles. 


Public Vehicles— Parked Downtown 


Bus or Street n Garage 

Store Jitney Car Street or Lot 
Crowley Milner Co., department 

STORE? scl. neieraa pce ene eiee ee 15 68 10 6 
J. L. Hudson Co., department store 28 54 9 9 
Ernst Kern Co., department store. . 30 56 8 6 
Newcomb Endicott Co., depart- 

Ment StOres |e carson. aoe lies « 28 49 13 10 
Frank Seder Co., men’s clothier.. . . 21 56 7 6 
Bedell Co., cloaks and suits........ 34 43 1 12 
Himelock Bros., cloaks and suits. . . 37 27 22 14 
Peoples’ Outfitting, furniture, etc. 21 63 9 7 
D. J. Healy shops, clothier........ 39 29 12 20 
R. F. Fyfe & Co., shoe store....... 27 39 17 17 
Heyn's Bazaar, women’s apparel... 23 55 13 > 
Klines, Inc., cloaks and suits...... 33 48 10 9 
The Rayle Co., hardware store... . - 19 46 20 15 
Grinnell Bros., music store........ 27 45 15 13 
Russeks, cloaks and suits.......... 38 26 18 18 
Summerfield & Hecht, furniture.... 16 55 20 9 
L. B. King & Co., retail clothing... 29 39 16 16 
B. Siegel Co., cloaks and suits..... 30 42 13 15 
Tuttle & Clark, men’s clothier.... 31 29 18 22 
S. L. Bird & Sons, retail clothing.. : 23 43 16 18 
F. G, Clayton Co., retail clothing. . 17 53° 16 14 
Chas. W. Warren Co., department 

BLOTE. «5 vlc e ria tenet eae 20 25 29 24 
Good Housekeeping Shop...... 28 33 27 12 
BE. J. Hickey, retail clothing....... 55 17 14 14 
Browning-King Co., retail clothing 26 40 14 19 
‘King Blair Co., retail clothing. .... 30 33 22 15 
Wright-Kay Co., jeweler......... 29 32 22 17 
Total customers... 206 vad aoe 48,251 110,555 20,393 15,879} 
Par contin acces. elas ste 24.2 56.7 10.4 8.7 | 
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Free Parking Spaces Increase 
Street Car Riding 


Many Motorists Avoided Congested Traffic During Fair 
Week by Parking Their Cars and Using Electric 
Cars of the Grand Rapids Railway to 
Reach the Fair Grounds 


NE of the big events in Grand Rapids is the West 
Michigan Fair, which is held there every fall. The 
fair grounds are located north of the city and one of 
the principal routes for motorists in reaching them is 
by way of Monroe Avenue, which runs through the city. 
The additional automobiles used by people going to and 
from the fair made this avenue very congested, so that 
movement was quite slow. The neck of the bottle, so to 
speak, was at a bridge over Grand River, a little more 
than 4 mile from the fair grounds. Motorists who 
traveled out Monroe Avenue in congested traffic and then 
had to wait at the bridge were naturally glad to avail 
themselves of parking space at that point and ride the 
railway company’s cars the remaining distance to the 
fair grounds. 
With the idea of increasing traffic on its electric cars, 


the Grand Rapids Railway established free parking 


space at three different locations. One of these was at 
North Park, at a point just before the bridge over the 
river was reached. In this space, about 23 acres in 
size, the number of cars parked averaged from 100 to 
150 per day during the week of the fair. Another 
parking space was established at the south side of the 
city, at what is known as the Detroit Street loop. This 
is a junction point for motorists coming in from the 
Kalamazoo district and other points south. By using 
this parking space motorists were relieved of the neces- 
sity of driving their cars through the congested city 
streets. The parking space on the south side consisted 
of about 3 acres and the number of cars parked there 
averaged from 50 to 75 per day during the fair. 

A third parking space was established at Ramona 
Park. This is on the east side of the city and was 
convenient to the main roads from Lansing, Ionia, Flint 
and other towns east of Grand Rapids. The free park- 
ing space at Ramona Park consisted of a large tract and 
the number of cars parked there averaged from 25 to 
40 per day during the fair. 

In order to attract the attention of motorists to the 
free parking spaces, conspicuous signs were placed at 
the approach and entrance to the parking spaces. On 
the roads leading in signs were placed 500 ft. ahead of 
the free parking space. These read: “West Mich. 
Fair, Free Parking Space 500 Ft. Ahead, Watch for 
Sign.” At the entrance to the parking space another 
sign read: ‘West Mich. Fair. Free Parking Space.” 
A hand pointed the way. Inside the parking area a 
large sign was displayed giving advice regarding the 
avoiding of traffic dangers and accidents and pointing 
out that the electric cars provided a safe and comfort- 
able ride to the fair grounds. This sign also gave 
instructions for obtaining car tickets without extra 
cost. These tickets were furnished by attendants at 
the parking places. These attendants directed motor- 
ists to the points where their cars could be parked and 
also supplied them with tickets, time-tables and other 
information about the railway. Through the use of 
this method the riding on the railway’s electric cars 
was increased considerably. 


At the Entrance to the Parking Place a Conspicuous Sign Was 


Inside the Space Limits a Large Sign Directed Attention to the 
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As the Motorist Reached the Edge of the City his Attention 
Was Attracted by a Large Sign 


WESTMICH. FAIR 
FREE PARKING SPACE 
~ 500 FEET AHFAD 
WATCH FOR SIGN 


The Sign Attracted His Attention by Referring to the West 
Michigan Fair and Stating that There Was Free 
Parking Space 500 Ft. Ahead 


TY. WEST MICH. FAIR 
IRE PARKING SPACE 
FR HERE 


Displayed Stating that Free Parking Space Was at Hand 


“FAIR VISITORS 
_ STOP/ TRAFFIC DANGERS A AHEAD/ 


FREE E PARKING SPACE | "HERES 


FAIR STREET 
yoy -Saek Wibe Ab Mui Lane AS SOME EWEN vibe in 
SAPEIYSCOMFORTRICT INTO da FROM THE FAIR 
WO DELAYS 


. DRIVE IN HERE AND PLAY SAFES 
"f NO HOSPITAL BILLS | MOREPAIRBILLS INO TRAFFIC DANGER A 


Fact that Car Tickets Could Be Obtained from Attendants 


The Total Number of Cars Parked at the Various Places 
Averaged from 175 to 265 Per Day 
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“La Passe Hebdomadaire” 


Success with One-Zone Weekly Pass on Levis Tramways Leads to Two-Zone Pass 
with Harder-to-Buy Ticket Rate—French-Canadian Population Has 
Been Induced to Ride by Many Appeals to the Ideals of Thrift 


By Walter Jackson 


Fare and Bus Consultant 


4 IRST among. street 
Hives in the Prov- 

ince of Quebec and the 
second in Canada to adopt 
the weekly pass as part of 
its fare plan is the Levis 
Tramways. Its one-zone 
pass was installed May 17, 
1925, and a two-zone pass 
was added Nov. 22, 1925. 
The circumstances sur- 
rounding these applications 
are a little out of the ordi- 
nary and are worth dis- 
‘cussion in connection with 
the results attained. 

Levis County comprises the city of Levis, with a 
population of 11,000, and the town of Lauzon, with a 
population of 6,000. The latter comprises the eastern 
section, where are located the shipyards and dry- 
docks. The railway, however, also serves the town of 
St. Romuald and two other villages, so the combined 
population is approximately 22,000. About 90 per cent 
of the people in the city of Levis live on the heights or 
upper level, while Lauzon and the town of St. Romuald 
lie along the narrow strip 
of lowland and foothills of 
the St. Lawrence River. 


Map of Levis and Environs, Showing Routes of Levis Tramways 
and Points of Interest in and near Levis and Quebec 


in the city of Levis are a 
group of small stores and 
one theater. There is a 
second group at the eastern 
end in the town of Lauzon 
and a third group within 
the village of St. Romuald. 
Levis and Lauzon are within 
the one-zone ride, while St. 
Romuald comes into a sec- 
ond zone. The heights res- 
idents of the city of Levis 
are confronted with the dis- 
advantage of climbing to 
get to their homes. This is 
an advantage to the rail- 
way, but, on the other hand, the railway is confronted 
with the disadvantage that these people can walk down 
in less time than the cars can carry them to the ferry. 
The traffic on the Up Town line in pre-pass days was 
therefore 100 per cent uphill and only 40 per cent 
downhill. 

The churches and schools are located at such frequeut 
intervals that persons can readily walk. Furthermore, 
the population is almost exclusively French and not 
given to riding abroad at 
night, as is proved by the 
low average number of rides 


Levis Tramways Co 
Other Railwoys 


The railway system is 


per pass, viz.; 2.5 daily in 
the one-zone area of Levis, 


operated in three divisions, 
known as the Up Town, 
which is in the city of Levis; 


compared with the more 
usual average of 3.5 to four 


Lauzon, which serves the 
town of Lauzon, and the 


net rides, 
In any case, the center of 


‘Quebec Bridge line, which 
‘serves the town of St. Ro- 


diversified entertainment is 
Quebec itself. This means 


muald and runs as far as 
the Quebec Bridge. The 


that even a passholder would 
have to pay additional fares 


whole system is of sub- 


and give up extra time for 


urban type, centering on 


the ferry trip and also pay 


Revenue, Thousands of Dollars, 


‘the ferry to Quebec. The 
shipyards and drydocks at 


two more fares within Que- 
bec if he wished to avoid 


the eastern end of the line, 
with several lumber mills on 


the stiff climb so nearly won 
by Benedict Arnold. 


the western end, are the 
only extensive sources of 
employment on the south 
shore. Most of the workers 
repair daily to the large 
ity via car and ferry. 
Within the one-zone ride 


Jan. Apr. July 


1925 


Graph Showing Improvement in Earnings of Levis Tramways, 
Particularly Since Addition of Second ($1.75) Pass and 
Change from Four Tickets for 30 Cents to 

Six Tickets for 45 Cents 


Despite these ride-selling 
handicaps, H. E. Weyman, 
general manager, decided to 
add the weekly pass to the 
then existing fares in Levis 
for three purposes—in- 
crease of good will, easier 


Apr 


July 
1926 
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fare collection on one-man cars and better revenue 
through encouraging the public to ride downhill too. 

The third reason explains why the pass price was 
fixed at $1 against a cash fare of 10 cents and a ticket 
fare of 74 cents (four for 30 cents). About 90 per 
cent of the riders were using tickets, with little or no 
short-haul riding. In fact, the average length of ride 
per passenger was approximately 23 miles. 

Usually the weekly pass covers the period Monday 
morning-Sunday night. The Levis pass is a proper 
exception in covering the period Sunday morning-Sat- 
urday night. One reason is that Saturday is the uni- 
versal payday, and it is the custom of the people to 
spend what money they have on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. A second and more local reason is that the 
French-Canadians are faithful churchgoers, in addition 
to which the after-church hours are very popular for 
visiting friends and attending to other social duties. 
Hence practically all pass-buying prospects are on the 
cars Sunday. 

The immediate effect of the pass was to stop a de- 
cline in revenue, February-April, 1925, having run 4.7 
per cent under the same period of 1924. Despite an 
unusual number of rainy Sundays in the summer of 
1925 and the further disaster of a strike at the ship- 
yards in August, the revenue for May-December, 1925, 
ran 0.6 per cent ahead of the like period of 1924. The 
year 1926, including January to July, shows a total 
revenue of $73,956, against $68,656, a gain of 7.7 per 
cent over the like period of 1925, when the pass had 
hardly been well introduced. 


SECOND Pass KNocks OuT CHEAP ROUND-TRIP RATE 


Satisfied that the weekly pass was proving a good 
thing for both the public and the railway, Mr. Weyman 
considered its extension to the second zone of the 
St. Romuald route. He agreed to the liberal rate of 
#1.75 on condition that the manner of selling tickets be 
altered from four for 30 cents to six for 45 cents. This 
seemingly trifling change really was important, because 
many casuals who took a round trip could, and did, take 
advantage of the four for 30 cents rate instead of pay- 
ing 40 cents cash. Thus it was easy for a person taking 
a round trip’on the two-zone route to get a rate intended 
only for steady customers. 

The $1.75 pass was added Nov. 22, 1925, and caused 
an immediate system increase of 35 per cent in cash 
fares and of 2 per cent in pass and ticket revenue 
‘combined. Although the $1.75 pass itself costs only 
11% rides at ticket rates, the actual increase in system 
revenue from transportation was 7.7 per cent. The 
accompanying graph shows how the pass stopped the 
decline in revenue and how the ticket change and $1.75 
pass accelerated the increase. 

In this way a substantial decrease in fare to the 
regular rider, no change at all to the semi-regular rider 
and an optional increase to the casual rider produced 
more revenue and more patronage without any changes 
in service. 

One good proof of the popularity of the pass under 
adverse conditions is that pass revenue now averages 
about 20 per cent of total earnings. Mr. Weyman’s ap- 
preciation of publicity has had much to do with this 
result. In addition to his advertising in the press and 
to the many friendly editorial notices, he has made ex- 
tensive use of placards both inside and outside the car. 
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AUJOURD'HUI! Achetez-vous une passe hebdomadaire 


La passe hebdomadaire illimitée que vous pouvez acheter aujourd’hui méme, est bonne 
jusqu’a samedi prochain. Chaque passe est bonne du dimanche a 4 hrs A. M. au samedi soir 
inclusivement, ce qui veut dire que vous voyagez autant que vous le voulez 4 moins de 5 sous 
par voyage. Noubliez pas que vous pouvez passer cette passe @ un autre, quand yous ne 
Yemployez pas vous-méme. C'EST LE TRANSPORT AU PRIX DU GROS. 


LEVIS TRAMWAYS CO. 


limp. LIE QUOTIDEEN, S099) rer BiLindn Livin 


BUY A WEEKLY PASS TO-DAY! 

The unlimited-ride weekiy pass that you can buy today is 
good until next Saturday. Each pass is good from 4 a.m, Sunday 
to Saturday night inclusive. This means that you can ride as 
much as you please for less than 5 cents per ride. Don’t forget 
that you may pass the pass to some one else when you do not 
require it yourself. --This is transportation at wholesale prices. 


POURQUOI N’ACHETEZ-VOUS PAS? 


Comme tous les voyageurs, une passe hebdomadaire pour 
permettre a votre famille de voyager sur les chars quand 


vous ne vous en servez pas. Procurez a votre epouse 
ou a vos enfants une occasion de faire une course en tram- 
way pour prendre le frais air. 


jmp. LE QUOTIDIEN, 39.30). Rew Spbeain, Livin 


Levis TRAMWAYS CO 


WHY NOT BUY A PASS 


Like other passengers to permit members of your family to ride 
the cars when you are not doing so? Give your wife or one of 
the children a chance to get some fresh air by way of a car ride. 


ACHETEZ VOTRE PASSE LE SAMEDI 


Le conducteur de ce char sera heureux de vous vendre une 


PASSE HEBDOMADAIRE 
Achetez une passe le samedi pour toute la semaine. 
Vous ferez autant de voyages que vous le desirerez pour $1.00 | 


LEVIS TRAMWAYS Co. 


np LE QUOTIDIEN, 9H) rot Seba, Liv 


BUY YOUR PASS SATURDAY 
The conductor of this car will be pleased to sell you a Weekly 
Pass. Buy a pass on Saturday for use all of the week. For $1 
you can make as many trips as you please. 


Several of these placards are reproduced, together with 
translations. Another (not reproduced) read as follows: 


Achetez Une Passe 


Et quand vous ne vous en servez pas, pretez-la a quelqu’un 
pour aller a l’eglise, au magasin ou faire visite a des parents 
ou amis. Faites des Passes Hebdomadaires ce que vous 
faites d’un bain dan vos familles. Servez-vous en tous, mais. 
un a la fois. 

Translation 


Buy a Pass 


And when you are not using it, lend it to some one else 
to go to church, to the stores or to make a visit to relatives 
or friends. Use a Weekly Pass as you would a Family 
Bath—All use it, but one at a time. 


INAUGURATION OF PLEASURE TOURS FOR TOURISTS 
AND LOCAL PATRONS 


In connection with the map, it may be mentioned that 
during the summer of 1926 the management inaugu- 
rated combination tours for both tourists and local 
patrons. One tour is a combination of taxi, ferry and 
trolley to near the end of the Quebee Bridge; a second 


‘ 
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combination covers an automobile or coach trip to 
Charny, ‘the remarkably interesting Chaudiére Falls and 
Basin and Quebec Bridge, and return by trolley with a 
fine trans-river view of Quebec; while the third covers 
a bus ride to St. Michel de Bellechase, with luncheon on 
a farm. The respective charges are $1, $2 and $2.50. 
In this way the sotth shore of the St. Lawrence has 
been made as accessible to the sightseer as the long- 
familiar north shore. Tickets for these trips are sold 
in Quebec at the Chateau Frontenac and at various rail- 
way and tourist agencies. ; 

On the occasion of the Aug. 7, 1926, Levis historical 
number of the Quebec L’Evenement, the Levis Tram- 
ways used a full page of display advertising to feature 
its share in the growth of the community and to an- 
nounce the foregoing new services which, in themselves, 
will do much to make Levis and environs better known. 

In this advertisement the company mentioned that it 
operated 12 miles of track, had equipment valued at 
$900,000, used modern cars averaging a cost of $10,000 
each, paid out $60,000 to $70,000 a year in salaries and 
wages and carried 2,000,000 passengers a year. The 
transferability of the weekly pass also received special 
note. The advertisement concluded thus: 

“The service of the Levis Tramways is comparable 
to that of the largest cities in America, and the public 
has reason to be satisfied therewith.” 


Baltimore Studies Energy 
Consumption of Cars 


Oscillation Tests Help to Determine Energy Taken 
in Car Operation and Result in Improved 
Methods of Lubrication 


OR the last year and a half the United Railways 

& Electric Company of Baltimore has been making 
a systematic investigation of the factors entering into 
the energy consumption of car operation and available 
means for its reduction. An account of means for 
utilizing the heat wasted in motor rheostats for car 
heating in cold weather was published on page 892 of 
the issue for Nov. 13. In addition, a series of tests has 
been conducted to determine the extent and character 
of other preventable losses, and the company hopes, as 
a result, to reduce its power bill further by from 
$100,000 to $175,000 a year. Particulars are given in 
the company’s brief in the Coffin award contest, and 
from that statement the following facts were taken: 

First came a series of oscillation tests. The primary 
purpose of these tests was to determine the frictional 
losses of cars under existing service conditions, to 
ascertain the most economical kind of lubricant for the 
Baltimore system, and to determine the savings to be 
achieved through relubrication of the cars. Next came 
a series of energy consumption tests, which was simply 
to check up the results of the oscillation tests. 

For the oscillation tests a valley between two hillsides 
was selected. The grades on either side of the valley 
were approximately 6 per cent. The car was placed 
on one of the inclines 700 ft. from the lowest point of 
the valley and at an elevation 36.27 ft. higher than 
this point. At this elevation the car had approxi- 
mately 1,632,000 ft.-lb. or 0.615 kw.-hr. of potential 
energy. Then, when set free, it coasted down the 
incline, ascended the opposite grade and then oscil- 
lated between the two inclines until it finally stopped 
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at or near the lowest point in the valley, having dis- 
sipated all its potential energy in frictional losses. 

During the tests the number of oscillations made by 
the car, the distance traveled on each oscillation and the 
total time elapsed before it came to rest were recorded. 
Dividing the car’s total potential energy at the start 
by the total distance in miles traveled gave the investi- 
gators the frictional losses of the car per mile. Cars 
which were efficiently lubricated naturally made more 
oscillations, covered longer distances and consequently 
showed lower frictional losses per mile than others in 
which the lubrication was defective. It was thus pos- 
sible to determine the relative merits of different grades 
of lubricant. 

Not only was this a test of lubricants but a test of 
the effect of temperature, brakeshoe clearance and gen- 
eral condition of maintenance, with all the disturbing 
factors such as varying voltage, loads and traffic condi- 
tions eliminated. The cars tested were selected at 
random from among cars at one of the big terminals, 
and the investigators found quite a difference in the 
adjustment of the brakeshoes and that some of them 
had little clearance. The tests, extending over a long 
period, indicated that it was possible to reduce friction 
in a well maintained car by as much as 50 per cent. 

Thereupon an analysis of the movements of more 
than 1,300 cars was undertaken for the purpose of dis- 
covering a new method for determining proper periods 
for oiling and inspection of individual cars. The 
investigators endeavored to learn to what extent the 
devices on cars for recording the number of minutes 
during which power is used might also be used to 
determine a proper frequency for inspection and oiling. 
It was necessary to fix constants for each type of oper- 
ation, and the percentage of each type of operation, 
such as dense traffic, suburban and rural, were checked 
so that the limits of accuracy would be definitely known. 
As a result, the company is now oiling one line by the 
minutes of power consumed, based on an indicated unit 
of 2.5 minutes of power use to the mile. It finds this 
method much more satisfactory than the former one, 
in which oiling and inspection was done on a time 
basis, and the new plan will be extended over the entire 
system. It will also use these data to determine the 
mileage performance of individual cars. Hitherto, the 
mileage records of the cars have been kept by a special 
bureau. It is believed the present plan will provide a 
more accurate record and at a large reduction in 
clerical and tabulating machine cost. 

To maintain proper control over this entire set of 
experiments the company is constructing curves which 
show the energy consumption and the various factors 
affecting it from month to month. These curves show 
the average monthly kilowatt-hour consumption per car- 
mile per month, the average temperature per month 
and the average weight per car-mile per month. The 
consumption has been found to vary almost exactly 
inversely with the temperature. To eliminate the neces- 
sity of comparing one curve with another, the investi- 
gators have constructed a curve running back over the 
last five years on which the temperature curve has been 
inverted and plotted downward from the top of the 
sheet. This inverted temperature curve has thus become 
the company’s standard, and the object is to reduce 
the kilowatt-hour curve as far below the temperature 
curve as possible. So far as the company knows, its use 
of an inverted temperature curve for a standard is 
original in the electric railway industry. 
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Pooling of London Passenger Transport 
Facilities Proposed 


London and Home Counties Advisory Committee, in Two Reports, Sug- 
gests Working Agreement Between All Local Passenger Transport Facil- 
ities, Including Rapid Transit Railways, Electrified Railroads, Tramways 
and Motor Buses—Only in This Way Can Waste of Service Be Prevented 


mon fund to which all the passenger transport 

undertakings in London, including the Under- 
ground “and other local railways, the tramways and 
omnibus” lines, -would::be parties, is the outstanding 
recommendation of two reports made by the London 
and homécounties traffic advisory committee of the 
Ministry of Transport on the subject of improvements 
in”and: co-ordination of passenger traffic in London. 
One of these’ reports, which deal with transit problems 
in the London area, covers north and northeast London 
and the other east London. The inquiries on which 
these reports were based were held before a commit- 


G nent up of a common management and a com- 


tee of which Sir Henry Maybury was chairman, the: 


former on ten days between Oct. 10 and Nov. 26, 1925, 
and the second on seven days between March 10 and 29 
last. A third inquiry, relating to southeastern London, 
was only recently completed. No inquiries were held 
in regard to other districts of London, pee 
because the facilities are better there. 

In the first report is contained a summary = the 
evidence and suggestions put forward for a common 
management and a common fund. It is stated that a 
comprehensive and far-reaching proposal for meeting 
the difficulty of finance, which appears to be the 
stumbling block of all schemes of railway development 
in Greater London generally, was put forward on behali 
of the Underground group. This proposal is not, how- 
ever, confined to the problem presented by the condi- 
tions obtaining in the north London area, neither does 
it appear to be intended to meet only the difficulties of 
today. The proposal aims at a permanent solution of 
the whole problem of London passenger traffic. 

The common board of management would, under the 
plan, be responsible to an over-riding authority who 
would settle questions of policy, determine broadly the 
form and nature of the facilities to be provided, settle 
the principles upon which fares would be charged on 
each form of transport, and generally exercise financial 
control. An outstanding feature of the scheme is that 
there would be no disturbance in the ownership of the 
existing undertakings. Their officials, who would con- 
stitute the board of management for operating pur- 
poses, would therefore have a dual responsibility, on 
the one hand to the owners of their undertakings and 
on the other hand to the over-riding authority. Under 
this proposal it is suggested that all the existing forms 
of transport could be co-ordinated so that each would 
be performing the functions for which it is best 
adapted, and the present uneconomic and wasteful com- 
petition could be eliminated, while it would be prac- 
ticable to give the public more efficient services than at 
present are given. 

The question whether the suburban service of the 


‘competition. 


four main-line railways should be included as a part of 
this plan was touched upon, but the evidence on the 
point was not sufficient to allow of any definite conclu- 
sions being drawn. The matter, however, is one which 
will require further consideration. 


STEADY DEVELOPMENT A NECESSITY 


The proposal is based on the premise that, given 
such co-ordination, there is in London sufficient traffic 
not only to provide a satisfactory return on the large 
amount of capital already invested in transport under- 
takings, but to provide also.a margin of income which 
would enable a steady growth and continuous policy of 
development to be pursued. 

The Metropolitan Railway, a section of whose under- 
taking forms an integral part of London’s local under- 
ground system of railways, suggested that a scheme for 
common management presented considerable difficulties 
for the reason that it involved a common financial 
interest in traffic, but all the transport interests repre- 
sented at the inquiry, with the exception of the inde- 
pendent bus proprietors, seemed to be in general 
agreement that a condition precedent to any further 
expenditure on the development of railways is co-ordina- 
tion of street transport and the restriction of omnibus 
competition having regard to the alternative facilities 
provided. 

This view was not fully accepted by some repre- 
sentatives of local authorities and other public bodies 
present at the inquiry, who appeared apprehensive that 
their difficulties are being exploited by the rail- 
ways for the purpose of obtaining a cessation of bus 
The London County Council, however, is 
on record as favoring unified operation of local pas- 
senger transport undertakings under a municipal traffic 
control authority, provided that in the event of a reor- 
ganization of the local government a new authority 
might be set up by the municipality. 


SPECIFIC PROPOSALS FOR NORTH AND 
NORTHEASTERN DISTRICTS 


The committee is led to the conclusion that the diffi- 
culty of passenger transport between the districts north 
and northeast of Finsbury Park and the central Lon- 
don area is primarily because there has been no 
adequate increase in through traveling facilities to 
meet the large increase in population in the past quar- 
ter century. A large proportion of the public is forced 
to make at least one transfer. Moreover, the facilities 
for changing cars, especially in inclement weather, are 
the main reason for the discontent of the riders from 
this district. 

The lack of efficient and rapid transport facilities 
has retarded the development of the area. Given ade- 
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quate and rapid transit an increase of at least 50 per 
cent in passenger traffic might reasonably be expected 
in the course of a few years. 

There was a strong expression of opinion that in not 
improving certain of its local lines and in not elec- 
trifying its suburban system the London & North- 
eastern Railway has exhibited a want of consideration 
for the needs of the suburban traffic. It was urged that 
the result of this failure to keep abreast of the times 
is that, as compared with other railways, its services 
are costly, slow, infrequent and inconveniently arranged, 
Until it is electrified, it is felt that this railway cannot 
render any material assistance to the solution of the 
problem. Further information on electrification of 
this system should be obtained. The reluctance of the 
railway to embark on the work of electrification might 
be removed if it were assured that steps would be taken 
to insure that the electrified lines would be protected 
from unnecessary competition, so that the railway 
might be afforded the fullest possible opportunity of 
obtaining a reasonable return on the additional capital 
invested. Specific reeommendations for an extension by 
the London Electric Railway and suitable transfer facil- 
ities were made. ; 

As to the electric railways, the accommodation 
provided is greatly in excess of the demand, the seats 
provided in-each direction on the Piccaddilly line, for 
instance, on a normal day being 75,000 for 18,000 pas- 
sengers. 

It was mentioned that 18 per cent of the total tram- 
Way passengers are carried at unremunerative work- 
men’s rates provided by statute. With ordinary fares 
there would have been a gain in revenue of £114,000, or 
5 per cent on the capital of the company. The buses are 
not required to offer similar fares and do not provide 

’ corresponding service in the rush hours. 

Prior to 1922 all the omnibus service in the area 
was operated by the London General Omnibus Company 
and its associated companies, which appear to have had 
some regard to the alternate facilities provided by the 
tramways. Beginning at that time the number of in- 
dependent competing buses has rapidly increased, and 
in order to protect itself the L. G. O. Company has felt 
it necessary to increase substantially the number of its 
buses. As a result there is no longer that co-ordination 
which up to 1922 had existed between the bus and tram- 
way undertakings and buses operate in large numbers 
over the whole of the tramway routes in the area. 

It was contended that neither tramways nor buses 
would meet adequately the needs of the public in the 
outer areas, on account of slow speed and limited accom- 
modations. The average speed of the buses in the Lon- 
don area was, in fact, found to be slightly less than that 
of the tramways, being 9 m.p.h., as compared with 9.6 
m.p.h. for the tramcars. 

Finally, the committee pointed out that it has been 
impressed by the contention of the representatives of 
the railway companies and the tramway undertakings 
that the main difficulty in the way of the provision of 
suitable through facilities is the acute and wasteful 
competition between the various passenger transport 
agencies operating in the area. The proposals sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Underground group appeared to 
it to furnish a possible solution of the whole problem of 
London passenger transport. It was recommended that 
these proposals, referred to earlier in this article, should 
be carefully examined with the least possible delay. 
The committee, feeling that consideration of the plan 


" 


was outside the scope of its assignment, requested the 
Minister’s authorization before proceeding further 
with it. 

PLANS FOR EAST LONDON 

In the second report, that on east London, the com- 
mittee states that the inadequacy of the through rail- 
way traveling facilities to and from that section 
generally has been established. This condition exists 
because the improvements in the facilities have not kept 
pace with the increase in population which has taken 
place during the past 25 years, and the even greater 
increase in the number of persons desiring to travel. 

It is clear, in the opinion of the committee, that 
electrification of the steam railway lines in this area 
would afford the speediest means of providing a sub- 
stantial improvement in the train services. A repre- 
sentative of the Metropolitan District Railway, who has_ 
had considerable experience in the operation of electric 
train services, stated at the inquiry that experience has 
shown that the capacity of a line can be increased from 
100 to 200 per cent by conversion from steam to elec- 
tric working. 

Similar statements. relative to wasteful competition 
of trams and buses were made as those referred to in 
the report on north London. Throughout the day only 
about 21 per cent of the available bus and car seats 
were occupied, while even in the peak hour no more than 
56 per cent of the car seats and even fewer of the bus 
seats were occupied. 

With regard to competition, the committee stated: 
The evidence submitted by the representatives of the 
local authorities, particularly those owning tramway 
systems, as to the adverse effect of unnecessary omnibus 
competition with tramways provides sufficient justifica- 
tion of the soundness of the policy adopted by the 
committee with regard to the restriction of such tneco- 
nomic competition. 

Finally, the committee desired to add that the evi- 
dence submitted at this inquiry strengthens its view 
that no lasting solution of the London passenger 
transport problem can be secured so long as the present 
competitive methods are pursued. It is only by the 
elimination of all wasteful, uneconomic and unnecessary 
competition between the various transport agencies that 
it will be possible for any considerable improvements 
to be effected, particularly in the way of the construc- 
tion of new underground or surface railways. As a 
means toward this end the committee, in its report upon 
the inquiry on the traveling facilities to and from north 
and northeast London, stated that the proposals submit- 
ted at that inquiry for the establishment of a common 
management and a common fund appeared to it to 
present a possible solution of the whole problem of Lon- 
don passenger transport. The evidence submitted at the 
inquiry upon which this report is based has convinced 
the committee that the unified management of the local 
passenger transport agencies—i.e., underground and 
other local railways, tramways and omnibuses—would 
provide the only permanent solution of the whole prob- 
lem of London transport. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on Nov. 30, Col. 
Wilfrid Ashley, Minister of Transport, stated in reply 
to a question that after consideration of the recom- 
mendations in the two reports he has asked the London 
traffic advisory committee to explore further the pos- 
sibility of the institution of a common fund or of 
working agreements in connection with the operation 
of passenger traffic undertakings in the London area. 
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Saving Paper in Committee Reports 


| NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
New York City, Dec. 6, 1926. 
To the Editor: ; 

Your editorial of Oct. 16 headed “Too Much Paper 
Used in Some Committee Reports” was of great interest 
to this office, as in the last 23 years we have been pro- 
ceeding along the lines of your editorial, and, thanks to 
the hearty co-operation of all concerned, with consid- 
erable success. Under the leadership of C. F. Hirshfeld, 
chairman, the Engineering National. Section has been 
making a determined effort to make its reports as pithy 
as possible with the result that whereas in the year 
1923-24 31 Engineering Section reports required 1,141 
pages of type, 36 reports in the administrative year 
1925-26 required only 992 pages. This is a reduction 
in the average size of reports from 36.8 pages to 27.5 
pages. 

The same policy of condensation has been applied to 
all reports and, thanks to the efforts of A. Jackson 
Marshall, secretary of the association, and the chairmen 
of the other sections, we have been able to reduce the 
size of our Proceedings from 1,912 pages in 1924 to 
1,664 pages in 1926. We do not feel, however, that the 
maximum brevity has been attained and all efforts are 
being made toward increased economy in language and 


maximum content of information. K. M. ELIsH, 
Editor Publications. 


Figures on Car Speed in London 


WALLINGTON, SURREY, ENGLAND, Nov. 26, 1926. 
To the Editor: 

Table V in Mr. Jayot’s article on page 891 of the 
JOURNAL of Nov. 18 gives the average car speed of the 
London Tramways as 6 m.p.h., almost the lowest in 
the table. Actually, the average speed is 9.6 m.p.h. 
on the principal, or London County Council, system 
and slightly more on the combine systems. The aver- 
age is therefore, apparently, the highest of the cities 
enumerated. 

Apparently the figures relating to passengers carried 
annually and number of cars in service in London refer 
to the combine systems only. It is not clear why London 
is credited with only 416 cars in service when L. C. C. 
system has 1,850 cars in stock apart from the combine. 

Furthermore, the 1,086 cars listed against Glasgow 
refer to cars in stock, not average in service. 

I observe that while figures are given for the Leeds 
system several much larger British systems are not 
included. Hence the data given in the table abstracted 
from the paper by Mr. Jayot are not very representa- 
tive. HENRY A. WATSON. 

Epitor’s NoTE.—As explained in the article, the figures 
given in table V were based on replies received to a 
questionnaire sent out by the International Association. 
The table contains only the data of those systems which 
replied. In the case of London the replies relate only to 
the Metropolitan Electric Tramways, the London United 
Tramways and the South Metropolitan Electric Tramways 
but do not include the London County Council Tramways. 
As only part of the London tramways were represented, no 


figures were given in the columns showing population served 
and annual rides per inhabitant for London. 
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As One Passenger Sees It 


SAGINAW, MIcH., Nov. 10, 1926. 
To the Editor: 

On a recent trip I made on electric interurban lines 
in Michigan and Ohio I encountered a number of prac- 
tices which suggested reasons why some of these lines 
are losing passenger traffic. On leaving the terminal 
there were approximately 100 passengers on one car. 

After getting as many as possible on board this car, 
several were turned away. There seemed to be no one in 
authority to tell them whether or not another car would 
be added. After quite a delay a second car was coupled 
on. Before reaching an important intermediate sta- 
tion all passengers going beyond that point were trans- 
ferred to the head car, which was already well loaded. 
Thereafter it was packed, several women sitting in the 
smoking compartment. This car was built of wood, 
needed paint and was very dirty. 

In the terminal city I found that the interurban 
stations were quite a distance apart, forcing a person 
with baggage to use a taxicab to get from one to the 
other. On the next lap of my journey I rode a two-car 
train. This was a very comfortable ride. The cars 
were clean and equipped with white seat covers. The 
power was weak, however, and the speed was entirely 
too slow to meet with public approval. 

Then, too, there have been few improvements made 
recently in seats. Why not install seats similar to 
those being used in motor coaches, with air cushions 
that are really comfortable to sit in, and space them 
farther apart than the present car seats? It would 
make very little difference in the total seating capacity 
—possibly about two seats. 

Electric roads must now depend on through traffic 
and the small lines should be consolidated in order that 
through service can be given over a larger area. If 
consolidation is impossible, through cars should be 
operated. At present, in order to get between two 
important Ohio cities, a stopover of 13 hours at an 
intermediate point is necessary. How can the railways 
expect to get traffic when such conditions exist? 

Great care should be taken when selecting platform 
employees, as they are the ones who come in contact 
with the public. There should be a meeting held at 
least once a month and the men instructed in the art 
of salesmanship so they can really sell transportation 
to the public. Courtesy to the public is the most impor- 
tant qualification for being an efficient platform man. 

Most people would prefer an interurban car to a bus if 
they both gave the same quality of service. Congestion 
on the highways has become severe. Now would be a 
good time for the electric railways to start giving the 
kind of service that would win back the public favor 
they formerly enjoyed. 

It seems to me that electric lines would do well to 
advertise more in the daily papers, calling the atten- 
tion of the public to the fact that they are selling trans- 
portation for far less than the cost of operating an 
automobile. Some time ago I was talking to a man 
who uses the electric interurban to get to and from his 
work every day. It costs him about $60 a year. He 
said his neighbor who works in the same factory 
bought a used automobile, paying $300 for it, and at 
the end of a year of traveling back and forth it was 
worn out. Thus one year’s transportation cost the 
second man $300 besides the upkeep of his automobile. 
Why not do more publicity work to tell the public about 
such cases as this? A DAILY INTERURBAN RIDER. 
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Maintenance Notes 


Cleaning Mechanical Parts 
_ Prolongs Life 


REASEH, dirt and brake shoe dust 

are removed readily from 
mechanical parts by boiling in an, 
Oakite solution in the shop of the 
Reading Transit Company, Reading, 
Pa. Thoroughly convinced that in 
order to prolong the life of certain 
mechanical parts it would be essen- 
tial to give more careful attention 
to their cleanliness during the over- 
hauling process, H. E. Aldrich, mas- 
ter mechanic, searched for suitablé 
equipment to accomplish these re- 
sults. Inability to obtain in the mar- 
ket just what was required, necessi- 
tated the designing, building and 
erection of equipment with the shop 
organization from the material on 
hand. 

The principal parts of this equip- 
ment consist of a tank with heating 
pipes, atomizing oil burner, oil 
storage tank and suitable pipe con- 
nections. The general arrangement 
of this apparatus is shown in the ac- 
companying sketch. The tank is con- 
structed of 3-in. boiler plate rigidly 
reinforced with 4-in. angles and 1-in. 
x 3-in. flat steel. An 8-in. iron pipe 


welded to the tank directly in line 
its 


with the atomizer winds way 


foes "Pipe to 
~ “atmosphere 


around the bottom of the tank and 
gradually reduces in size until it 
makes its exit to the atmosphere at 
a diameter of 23 in., this reduction 
being made to prevent rapid heat ex- 
haust. The flame from the atomizer 
entering the 8-in. pipe raises the 
temperature of the solution very rap- 
idly to the boiling point. Storage 
of oil is taken care of by an 8-in. x 
36-in. tank conveniently located on 
the wall above the atomizer. Air is 
used to force the oil from the tank 
to the atomizer as well as to assist 


in the vaporization of the.oil at the 
atomizer. Since motor bus engine 
oil discarded from the crank case is 
used for fuel the cost of operation is 
extremely low. 

Equipment to be cleaned, such as 
motor housings, ‘gears, pinions, 
journal boxes, trolley bases, bear- 
ings, etc., is immersed in the Oakite 
solution and permitted to boil for a 
certain length of time. After re- 
moval it is found to be free from 
grease, dirt or brake shoe dust. This 
apparatus has proved a valuable ad- 
dition to the equipment of the Read- 
ing Transit Company’s shop and the 
results which have been obtained 
have been far greater than expected. 


Portable Paint-Spraying Equipment 


AINT spraying is not an inno- 

vation in the shop of the York 
Railways, York, Pa., but the desire 
to concentrate the spraying equip- 
ment in a portable manner led EH. L. 
Greene, master mechanic, to design 
and build a small compact truck for 
this purpose. This truck is about 
18 in. wide and 4 ft. 6 in. long and 
is constructed, of 1-in. oak boards 
fastened securely to suitable steel 
axles. Iron wheels, 6 in. diameter 
and 13 in. face, and a neat oak handle 
rAIr 


y pipe 


--01/ PIpe 


Oil reservoir 


LL 
Ll’ atomizer 


General Arrangement of Cleaning Tank, Oil Storage Tank, Atomizer and Piping 
for Cleaning Metal Parts 


make movement throughout the shop 
easy. 

On the front of the truck is a. 
16-in. by 48-in. vertical air reservoir 
with a gage and safety valve. It is 
held in place by 43-in. tie bolts 


Paint-Spraying Equipment Mounted 
on Truck 


fastened to saddles over the top of 
the tank and angle irons bolted to 
the truck floor. A National AA-1 
compressor bolted to the floor on the 
rear end of the truck furnishes the 
necessary compressed air for spray- 
ing. A De Vilbiss Manufacturing 
Company’s paint-spraying equip- 
ment is conveniently mounted on a 
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tapered oak plank between the com- 
pressor and the air reservoir. The 
pistol grip type spray gun is used. 

- This paint-spraying equipment, 
With its tank and compressor painted 
black and the remainder with color 
combinations corresponding to the 
car colors, presents a very attractive 
appearance. The compactness of de- 
sign, together with the ease with 
which it can be moved about, gives 
the shop a portable outfit readily 
transferable to any point and a 
means for doing quickly and effec- 
tively any desired painting job. 


Time Saved by Grinding 
Armature Cores 
ROUNDING or short circuiting 
of armature coils usually results 
in burning the armature core lamina- 
tions. These burns and blisters must 
be removed in order to rewind the 
armature properly and not allow 
projecting edges to damage the wind- 
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Should Grounds of Electric Railway 


Systems Be 


Burned Off? 


By G. H. MCKELWAY 


Distribution Engineer Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


URNING off grounds on electric 

railway systems is a practice 
confined most generally to the 
medium-sized systems rather than to 
either the small or large ones. Small 
systems do not follow it because they 
have not the generator, converter or 
feeder capacity in service to burn 
off a heavy ground without over- 
loading the machinery or feeders, so 
there would be as much likelihood of 
burning up one of these pieces of ap- 
paratus as there would be of burning 
off the ground. Again, the delay to 
the line on account of leaving a cir- 
cuit breaker out until the ground 
can be cleared is by no means as im- 
portant in a small town as it would 
be in a large city. 


panies, as a rule, the pendulum of 
practice swings back to the same po- 
sition as for small companies, al- 
though not for the same reason. 
The large company has at least as 
much objection to delay as the 
medium-sized one has, if not more. 
It has all of the generator capacity 
, necessary for burning off the grounds 
and the increased cost of repairs is 
negligible. The objection to burn- 
ing off grounds on large properties 
is based not on greater cost of re- 
pairs, but on greater liability of ac- 
cidents that would injure people or 
result in greater damage to the rail- 


way company. 
A broken trolley wire falling on and 
perhaps entangling itself around a 


At Left, the Old Method of Cleaning Armature Slots and Removing Blisters from Laminations Was by a File. 


At Right, with the New 


Grinder the Time for Cleaning Armature Laminations and Slots Has Been Reduced 50 Per Cent 


ing. Where the armature core slots 
are cleaned up by filing the operation 
is quite long and tedious. In the 
Hall Street shop of the Grand Rapids 
Railway this work is done by a port- 
able air grinder. An emery wheel 
4 in. in diameter by 3 in. thick is 
used. This is driven by a No. 7 
Simplex air grinder. In order to pre- 
vent particles from flying about the 
shop a guard has béen placed over 
the wheel. This is 2 in. wide and is 
made of a piece of band steel welded 
to the frame at both ends. By use 
of this method blistered laminations 
are cleaned up in 50 per cent of the 
time formerly required by filing. 


Many an armature that gets “het 
up beils” 


May be traced indirectly to “bad 
order” field coils. 


Another reason why the small 
company does not find it advisable 
to burn off a ground is the addi- 
tional cost of repairs. The destruc- 
tion of a part of the trolley wire and 
the annealing of much more of it may 
mean a great deal to a struggling 
line. Therefore certain companies 
prefer to have a little longer delay 
and be able to repair the trouble by 
the use of a single splicer. 

When the system is in a city of 
50,000 or more inhabitants there is 
a much greater chance of the power 
or substation attendants keeping the 
circuit breaker closed and attempt- 
ing to burn off the grounds when 
they occur. The station and feeder 
capacity are greater, the objection 
to delay is greater, the cost of re- 
pairs is relatively small, and there is 
not such close co-operation between 
the men of the power and line de- 
partments. With very large com- 


crowded car will cause-a flash, which 
will probably. frighten some of the 
passengers. There is still more 
liability of this occurring if the 
single flash caused by the falling 
wire is followed by additional ones, 
as the station operator closes the cir- 
cuit breaker several times in succes- 
sion; or holds it shut in an effort to 
burn off the ground. Injuries to pas- 
sengers are caused not alone by burns 
from the arc, but by bruises and cuts 
occasioned by the stampede which 
may result from a series of flashes. 
Even if the wire falls clear of the 
car and grounds on the rail, attempts 
to clear the ground will be delayed 
if it is arcing. When the ground has 
burned off the wire will usually be 
found to have been annealed back to 
at least the first side feed. As a re- 
sult several sections of trolley wire 
will have to be run in, and this will 
result in a “moving block” that often 
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will cause more annoyance than 
the short delay to the entire system. 

If the ground is on a feeder much 
more power is required to burn it 
off, especially with a system consist- 
ing of underground cables, such as 
are often used on large systems. 
There is greater danger of the 
trouble spreading on such installa- 
tions from one cable to another and 
at least involving several cables so as 
to cause a bad burn-out and a pro- 
longed delay, not to the one line 
alone but to several, and with the 
expense of repairs running up into 


: thousands of dollars. 


A wreck on a third rail line is 
liable to ground the conductor rail, 
and by trying to hold in on such a 
ground cars may be set on fire and 
possibly cause serious accidents. On 


_ the Brooklyn surface lines it is the 


custom to close the breaker at once 
if it has opened, and then, if it comes 
out again, to wait a half minute be- 
fore closing it. If it comes out a 
third time it is the practice to notify 
the chief operator and close the 
breaker at longer intervals, as in- 
structed by him. On third rail lines 
the feeder is always picked up first on 
a test resistance to see whether the 
breaker came out on an overload or 
on a ground. If the latter is the 
case, it is left out until the ground 
has been cleared, it being tried out 
on test resistance from time to time. 


Bearing Flanges Reclaimed 


NDERSIZE armature and axle 
bearing flanges are being re- 
claimed in the shop of the Lacka- 
wanna & Wyoming Valley Railroad, 


NY 


wmninyly 
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Reclaimed Bearings and Cast Ring. Axle 
Bearing at Left and Armature Bearing 
at Right Show Rings Installed 


Scranton Pa., by the installation of a 
cast ring of the same chemical com- 
position as the bearing. The worn out- 
side surface of an armature bearing 
and one surface of a cast ring are 
machined, sweated together, riveted 
and turned to standard size. In the 
case of an axle bearing, the ring is 
sweated and riveted to the back face 
of the flange and then turned to size. 


DS 


New Equipment Available 


Portable Electric Hand Saw 


OR use in sawing lumber on con- 

struction jobs, the Wappat Gear 
Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., has placed 
the “Alta” portable electric hand saw 
on the market. It is provided with 
a universal motor and cuts boards 
as thick as 3 in. 

A special feature of the device is 
a telescopic guard which incloses the 
blade and opens automatically when 


New Type of Portable Electric Hand Saw 


the saw is pushed into the material. 
The guard closes again as soon as 
the cut is completed. This provides 
safety against accident and also pro- 
tects the blade from damage. To 
prevent tipping, a wide carrying 
shoe supports the weight of the tool 
so that the only effort of the oper- 
ator necessary is to guide the saw. 
The shoe is adjustable so that it may 
be set for any depth of cut. 

An air blast from the motor ven- 
tilating fan is directed to the front 


of the saw blade to blow dust away. 
Particular attention has been given 
to placing of the handle so as to give 
good balance and to eliminate wrist 
strain. The outfit weighs 31 lb. 


Odometer Used on 
Street Cars 


ILEAGE is recorded in both a 
forward and backward direc- 


tion by an odometer which has re- . 


cently been adapted for use on elec- 
tric cars by the Ohmer Fare Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. It was de- 
scribed in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL, July 4, 1926, but the first in- 
stallation for street car use has just 
been made. As shown in the accom- 
panying illustration the device may 
be mounted on the truck frame and 
connected by a flexible shaft to the 
worm gear attached to the axle in 
the journal box. This shaft rotates 
very slowly, making but 63 turns to 
each mile traveled by the car. Thus 
there is but little wear and tear on 
the mechanism of the odometer. 

The figures shown in the record- 
ing window of the odometer are 
large and easily discernible from a 
considerable distance. The figures 
snap into place as each mile is cov- 
ered, so that there are no half fig- 
ures to interfere with the reading 
of the mileage. 


First Odometer Installation for Street Car Use 
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New York Subways Saturated 


President of Interborough Rapid Transit Company Tells Institute of 
Electrical Engineers No Relief for Transit Is in Prospect 
Until Greater Track Capacity Is Provided 


RANK HEDLEY was introduced 

before the audience at the meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers in New York on Friday 
evening, Dec. 3, as the president of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
and the editor of the “Subway Sun.” 
Before he launched into the subject of 
giving the facts with respect to pas- 
senger movement over his lines Mr. 
Hedley said he would like to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth about rapid transit in New 
York, but the institute meeting was 
neither the time nor the place. 

It seemed unusual to him that a man 
should be asked to speak about transit 
who has devoted most of his life to the 
study of the subject. Tis own feel- 
ings were very much like those of his 
own customers. They thought they 
knew more than he did about running 
the railroad, and he often thought 
that he knew more about railroad mat- 
ters than did his president, so when he 
was elected to the post of president he 
kept both titles and is now both presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Traffic figures which he quoted were 
startling in their totals. Mr. Hedley 
said, however, that his friends among 
subway riders were not disposed to 
doubt the veracity of his remarks. 
Their experiences, particularly in the 
subway, led them to think Mr. Hedley 
was conservative in his totals. Mr. 
Hedley said that his riders might be 
likened to tenants, of whom there were 
3,500,000 a day, and many of them left 
gum behind them on the seats as a 
final decoration. 

The burden of Mr. Hedley’s remarks 
was to the effect that the eight main 
line tracks on the system were satu- 
rated with trains at the rush hour and 
that the situation could be relieved 
only by the construction of additional 
tracks. One of his quips was that the 
capacity of the subway today resolved 
itself into the question of. the physical 
strength of the people who push them- 
selves in. His aim was to tell what. the 
company did with what it had to do 
with. The success attained was due to 
the assistance of the heads of the vari- 
ous departments, and the best results 
were secured only by discussion among 
the men themselves. The criterion of 
the company was the greatest number 
of passengers that could be transported 
with safety. 

As a measure of the extent of the 
service of the company, he said that 
on Nov. 29 3,875,000 passengers had 
been carried safely on both the ele- 


vated and subway lines. The origina] 
subway had been built with an esti- 
mated capacity of 300,000 passengers 
a day and a maximum estimated capac- 
ity of 500,000 passengers a day. Only 
a short time after the lines were 
opened the company was carrying 
1,000,000 passengers a day and at pres- 
ent it is not unusual to transport 
on the enlarged system 2,500,000 sub- 
way passengers and more than 1,000,000 
elevated passengers each day. 

Mr. Hedley also reviewed very briefly 
some of the aspects of the technical 
and physical operation of the system. 
He told about the company’s own power 
stations, the emergency connection with 
the system of the New York Edison 
Company in order to insure uninter- 
rupted service, the signal system on 
both the subway and the elevated, 
methods of track protection at curves, 
the inspection of system of track to 
guard against possible track failures, 


COMING MEETINGS 
OF 


Electric Railway and 


Allied Associations 


Jan. 6-7—Midwest Electric Rail- 
way Association, midwinter meeting, 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 

Jan. 7—American Electric Railway 
Association, Metropolitan Section, | 
Engineering Societies Building, New 
York City, 8 p.m. | 

Jan. 10-14—American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, convention and road 
show, Coliseum, Chicago, III. 

Jan. 18-19—Kentucky Association 
of Public Utilities, annual conven- 


tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Jan. 25—New York Electric Rail- 


way Association, winter meeting. 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

Jan. 26-28—Association of Equip- 
ment Men—Southern Properties— 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Feb. 3-4—Central Electric Rail- 
way Association, winter meeting, 
Toledo, O., Commodore Perry Hotel. 

Feb. 7-10—American Institute 
Electrical Engineers, annual conven- 
tion, Engineering Societies Building, 
New York City. 

Oct. 3-7, 1927—American Electric 
Railway Association, annual conven- 
tion, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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the blockade alarm system so as to 
inform operators of any tie-up and the 
ventilating equipment. 

He also told about the work of the 
company in its effort to speed up the 
movement of trains, showing that with 
seven motor cars to a standard train a 
capacity of 4,000 hp. could be devel- 
oped at 1.7 m.p.h.p.s. acce'eration, with 
the motorman notching up from the 
off to full, or parallel position, at ene 
turn of the controller handle. The 
retardation problem was not so sim- 
ple, but with the electric pneumatic 
brakes applied to all the cars at one 
time, a constant pressure in retarda- 
tion of 2 m.p.h.p.s. had been attained, 
or about 40 per cent better than on 
the steam railroads. He then went 
into the subject of inspection of cars. 
This is done on a mileage basis of 
1,200 miles. A particularly complete 
record of work on the cars is kept and 
the men responsible for the defects are 
disciplined if the cars do not make the 
allotted 1.200 miles. Many of these 
practices have been described before in 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 

The other speaker of the evening was 
George S. Silzer, formerly Governor of 
New Jersey and now chairman of the 
New York Port Authority. This board 
was created by an act passed in 1921. 
It was born out of two circumstances. 
the fact that New Jersey wanted 
freight differentials and that the break- 
ing out of the war had brought out the 
need for a centralized authority to 
handle traffic in the port of New York. 
Within the province of the board is 180 
miles of shore line, over which territory 
there are 9,000,000 people. Before the 
creation of the Port Authoritv there 
was no central body to deal with prob- 
lems of the port. Each interest dealt 
with matters in his own way. There 
was no collective mind to study ques- 
tions that arose. 

Mr. Silzer went over the ground very 
thoroughly. He told about the bridge 
projects of the board, linking Staten 
Island and New Jersev, and the pro- 
posed crossing of the Hudson River by 
bridge from Edgewater to uptown New 
York. He also told about the proposed 
terminal railroad to intersect all of the 
present existing carriers in the metro- 
politan district and disclosed some of 
the features of the central warehousing 
plan by which shippers will transport 
their merchandise to central distribu- 
ting stations, from which the goods will 
be reassigned to the particular carrier 
over whose lines the shipment is in- 
tended to be transported. 

He spoke about the increase in the 
interstate bus traffic and indicated the 
extent to which this traffic would be 
inereased under the stimulus of direct 
entrance into the city of New York over 
the proposed new bridges and through 
the vehicular tunnel under the Hudson 
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River. He said that an orderly pro- 
gram for the benefit of the port of 
New York was now under way and he 
wandered how long it wou!d be before 
the people of New York took up the 
question of local traffic and made a real 
effort to try to solve it. While he did 
not say so directly, the tenor of his 
remarks indicated that Mr. Silzer felt 
that it would probably be necessary 
for the Port of New York Authority 
still further to co-ordinate its activ- 
ities in the handling of passengers and 
freight with the activities of the exist- 
ing carriers in the city of New York. 
There was a goodly sprinkling of 
ladies present at the meeting and 
despite the technical nature of some of 
the facts the audience was unusually 
attentive and apparently very appre- 
ciative of the remarks of both speakers. 


Automatic and Manually 
Operated Track Switches* 


By P. BATTAILLE 
Liége Tramways 
and 
K. STOFFELS 
Amsterdam Municipal Tramways 


HIS discussion is a continuation of 
the report of the committee on the 
same subject at the last convention. 
Replies from 82 companies indicate 
that seventeen of them use electric 
switches and have about 300 in use, and 
that these switches are taking the place 
of track switches mechanically operated. 
Electric switches are of two kinds, 
high voltage, or those operated from 
the trolley circuit, and low voltage, or 
those in which one rail of the track is 
insulated and the switch is operated by 
the current after it has passed through 
the motors on the cars. The Weenan, 
Collins, Siemens, and I.E.M. are of the 
former type and the Battaille, Oerlikon 
and A.E.G. of the latter type. In the 
replies to the association questionnaire, 
emphasis was laid by a number of com- 
panies on the need for regular inspec- 
tion and overhaul of switches. The time 
spent in their repair per year is esti- 
mated by different tramways as fol- 
lows: Amsterdam, 62 hours; Rotter- 
dam, 52 hours; Ziirich, 60 hours; Liége, 
70 hours. The railway system report- 
ing the largest number of electrically 
operated track switches in use was the 
Amsterdam Tramways with 86. 

The committee estimates that if there 
is a gain of one-half minute in the op- 
eration of the car over a switch through 
the use of electric operation it would 
pay a railway company to install elec- 
tric operation where the switch is 
turned more than twice a day. This 
conclusion is reached as follows: 

Operating expenses per car-day on 
most railways averages 450 francs, and 
this sum is equivalent to 4 franc per 
minute. Then if an electrically oper- 
ated track switch saves 4 minute for 
each operation it would have to be used 
only twice to effect a saving of 4 franc 
a day. This sum is the average cost 
of electric switch maintenance, as de- 
termined by replies to the data sheet. 

*Abstract of paper presented at the bi- 
enial meeting of Union Internationale de 
Tramways, de Chemins de Fer d’Intérét 


Local et de Transports. Publics Automobiles, 
Barcelona, Spain, Oct. 10-16, 1926. 
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Possibility of an Index to Determine 
the Proper Tramway Fare? 


By R. HAERENS 
Manager Compagnie Belge des Chemins de fer Réunis, 
Brussels, Belgium 


RACTICALLY ail of the electric 

railway systems in Europe have 
been obliged to increase their fares for 
a number of causes, including the fol- 
lowing: A considerable increase in 
wages due to labor legislation in favor 
of an eight-hour day; a large increase 
in the cost of labor and material since 
the close of the war, and marked re- 
ductions in the purchasing power of 
money. To these reasons are added, in 
the case of countries with a depreciated 
currency, the effects of the lower ex- 
change rate. 

The result of these conditions has 
been a practical stoppage in the devel- 
opment of the tramway industry and 
has suggested the advantages, if pos- 
sible, of some basis for a sliding scale 
for fares based on the conditions which 


experience has shown affect electric 


railway enterprises. This means, of 
course, in the case of private com- 
panies, that some arrangement must be 
made with the controlling authorities 
for a modification of the franchise con- 
ditions. Incidentally, it might be said 
that municipal tramway systems are 
the exception rather than the rule 
in the cities of western continental 
Europe. 


THREE PRINCIPLES RECOGNIZED 
IN TRAMWAY FRANCHISES 


In the grant of tramway franchises 
in the past, it has been the practice in 
western Europe for both parties to rec- 
ognize three definite principles: 

1. During the early part of the life of 
the franchise the company will be 
building up its traffic and that it de- 
pends on the earnings of the latter 
part of the franchise period to make 
up the losses incurred during its early 
life. In consequence, where the fran- 
chise ‘includes a clause permitting the 
municipality to“take over the line, the 
basis during the early part of the fran- 
chise is not the earnings of the prop- 
erty, but the investment plus a certain 
per cent as a bonus. 

2. The average franchise usually also 
includes a statement of the amount of 
taxes to be paid and often also one 
specifying a minimum for wages and a 
maximum for hours of work for the 
employees. 

8. The third point often embodied in 
a railway franchise is that the munici- 
pality reserves the right to share in 
any very large returns made by the 
enterprise, though it declines in any 
way to participate in any loss. 

Having considered the principles em- 
bodied in tramway franchises in the 
past, an effort will be made to deter- 
mine whether it is possible to draft an 
additional clause by which the rate of 
fare would vary in proper ratio with 
changes in wages paid, legal hours of 
work, cost. of power and other operat- 


7+Abstract of paper presented at the bi- 
enial meeting of Union Internationale de 
Tramways, de Chemins de Fer d’Intérét 
Local et de Transports Publics Automobiles, 
Barcelona, Spain, Oct. 10-16, 1926. 


ing expenses. A formula to cover the 
two major factors mentioned will first 
be considered. 

Let: ’ 

S = the hourly wage rate, which will 
be assumed to be 3 francs 

E = the cost of electrical energy, 
which will be assumed to be 0.3 francs 
per kilowatt-hour 

Assume, also, the total wage account 
= 10,000,000 francs per year and that 
the total expenses for electrical energy 
= 1,500,000 francs 

Then the fare index (J) to cover 
these two major items will be: 


I=S+158 


In this formula the constant 1.5 has 
been introduced as a weighting factor 
to give the two items of expense their 
proper value. Thus: 


S 3 _ 3 __ 10,000,000 
15E ~03x 15 0.45 ~ 1,500,000 


In other words, the proportion is 
equal to that of the total itemized ex- 
penses already mentioned, or 10,000,000 
francs and 1,500,000 francs. 

This formula leaves out of consider- 
ation the cost of other materials, but 
experience has shown that they vary 
practically with hourly wages and elec- 
trical energy, so they can be neglected, 
though where motor buses are used, it 
would be useful to include a third term 
based on the cost of rubber tires. 

Still another factor is increased 
taxes. The importance of this has been 
shown in some cases recently and the 
franchise should be made to read that 
the fare be increased in accordance 
with the increased taxes. 

It is true operating expenses are not 
in absolute ratio with the items of 
cost mentioned. Thus they are affected 
by the scheduled rate of speed, extent 
of car loading and some other factors. 
The formula mentioned above has 
therefore its limits. Inclusion in the 
franchise of a clause covering it will 
help, but there should also be a gen- 
eral clause granting right of revision 
of terms to the operating company in 
case the proposed index does not en- 
tirely cover the situation. 


American Economic Association 
to Discuss Regulation 


FFECTIVE public utility regula- 

tion will be the subject of one of 
the most important discussions at the 
39th annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association, to be held at St. 
Louis, Mo., Dec. 28-31. This will be in 
the form of a round-table conference 
in charge of Dr. John Bauer of the 
American Public Utilities Bureau: 
Others on the program are Profs. 
Robert L. Hale and J. C. Bonbright, 
Columbia University; H. G. Brown, 
University of Missouri; Martin G. 
Glaeser, University of Wisconsin, and 
C.E. MeNeill, University of Nebraska: 
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New Englanders Discuss 
Snow Fighting 


NOW FIGHTING formed the main 

topic of the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the New England Street Rail- 
way Club held Dec. 2 at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, the program being 
based on the presentation of four prac- 
tical papers by H. M. Flanders, general 
manager Springfield Street Railway; 
N. J. Scott, manager Hartford division 
the Connecticut Company; W. C. Bolt, 
superintendent of rolling stock and 
shops Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway, and E. L. Lockman, assistant 
engineer of surface lines Boston Ele- 
vated Railway. An extended discus- 
sion followed the reading of the papers. 

President Fred D. Gordon occupied 
the chair, and after the usual dinner 
in the evening Albert A. Northrop of 
Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, gave an 
interesting talk on ‘‘Power,” illustrated 
by motion picture films. Dean Wallace 
B. Donham of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, who 
had been scheduled to address the club 
on “Business Administration in Street 
Railway Management,” was unable to 
be present on account of illness. Ab- 
stracts of the papers on snow fighting 
and the discussion that followed will 
be published in an early issue of this 
paper. 


American 


Association News 


Parking Unanimously 
Condemned 


Police, Railway and Mercantile Inter- 
ests at Metropolitan Section Meeting 
Agree on Causes of Congestion 
in New York 


ENERAL agreement concerning 
the causes of traffic congestion in 
the streets of New York was voiced by 
speakers at a meeting of the Metro- 
politan Section, A.E.R.A., held on Dec. 
8 at the Engineering Societies’ Build- 
ing. The viewpoint of the Police De- 
partment was explained by William A. 
Coleman, deputy chief inspector in 
charge of traffic. W. G. Strait, vice- 
president New York Railways, presented 
the operators’ side of the case and F. 
C. Fox, assistant to the president A. I. 
Namm Company, explained that of the 
retail merchant. Despite a brisk snow- 
storm the meeting was well attended. 
Inspector Coleman said frankly that 
parking is the worst problem which 
faces the traffic division of the Police 
Department. He called attention to the 
excellent results accomplished by park- 
ing restrictions originally imposed dur- 


ing the subway strike and recently- 


made permanent. An abstract of his 
talk appears on this page. 

The important part played by the 
surface car and the bus in New York 
City transportation was brought out 
by Mr. Strait. He quoted figures show- 
ing that the surface car is not of itself 
a slow vehicle, but is well able to main- 


tain adequate speed when not unduly 
hampered by other traffic. Mr. Strait’s 
paper appears in abstract elsewhere. 
Keen appreciation of the seriousness 
of the traffic problem was shown in the 
talk by Mr. Fox. He said that the mer- 
chants are partly responsible for the 
creation of congestion. They have es- 
tablished many large stores in a com- 
paratively small shopping district and 
they are now beginning to feel the 
adverse effects of this policy. On ac- 
count of the difficulty of reaching these 
downtown stores there is a growing 
tendency for people to make their 
purchases at neighborhood stores. He 
expressed apprehension that this proc- 
ess of decentralization would continue 
rapidly unless parking was restricted, 
particularly on streets where car lines 
operate. In his opinion there are 
marked economic advantages for the 
customer in shopping at a large store, 
and these will be lost if the difficulty 
of reaching the downtown stores causes 
people to do their buying locally. Mr. 
Fox spoke of an insidious propaganda 


being put forth against the surface 
car in favor of the bus. He thought 
that if buses were substituted for cars 
the public would soon find that the rem- 
edy was worse than the disease. An 
abstract of the talk by Mr. Fox will 
appear in a future issue. . 

Prior to the discussion of traffic con- 
gestion, A. L. Hodges, secretary Brook- 
lyn City Railroad, gave an interesting 
account of the recent congress of the 
National Safety Council and urged all 
railway men to take a lively interest 
in the work of this body. The con- 
cluding speaker on the program was 
William S. Hamilton, assistant to the 
superintendent of transportation Brook- 
lyn City Railroad, who told of changes 
in operation made with a view to re- 
lieving congestion. J. H. Hanna, who 
was present as a guest, spoke a few 
words of greeting. Motion pictures 
taken at the summer meeting of the 
New York Electric Railway Associa- 
tion at Bluff Point and of the outing of 
the New York Railroad Club at Pelham 
Bay Park were shown. 


Police Department Finds Parking Most 
Frequent Cause of Delay* 


By W. A. COLEMAN 
Deputy Chief Inspector Police Department, 
New York City 


ROM my experience in the Traffic 

Division, it is my opinion that the 
greatest obstruction and the most fre- 
quent cause of delay to the free move- 
ment of traffic is inconsiderate park- 
ing. How any citizen who has any re- 
gard for the rights of others can drive 
up with his car in the early morning 
into a narrow street, possibly with a 
street car line running through, or on 
some other busy thoroughfare in a con- 
gested business section, and lock it and 
leave it for six, seven or eight hours, 
as is often the case, is something I 
cannot understand and certainly dis- 
approve of. Ten chances to one, when- 
ever or wherever traffic conditions are 
discussed, you will find this man to be 
loudest in hig denunciation of traffic 
congestion and asking why the hell 
something isn’t done about it. 

It is impossible, with the limited 
force we have, to stop all unlawful 
parking. Properly to serve a summons 
on these long-time parkers means that 
a patrolman must watch and wait six 
or seven hours until the owner of the 
car returns to take it away. This is a 
waste of police time, but is necessary 
in order to obtain a conviction in court. 

During the recent subway strike the 
value of preventing parking was amply 
demonstrated by the emergency reg- 
ulation which was put into effect at 
that time and has since been made per- 
manent, prohibiting parking on the 
most important north and south bound 
avenues below 59th Street from 7 a.m. 
to 10 a.m. and from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
The effect was almost instantaneous. 
We increased the width of the roadway 
on these avenues at least 15 ft. over 
night. 


*Abstract of a paper presented at a meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Section, A.E.R.A., 
Dec. 3, 1926. 


The day on which the strike went 
into effect traffic practically was at a : 
standstill all of that day. It was im- 
possible to make any time getting up or 
down town. On the following day, 
when the emergency regulation went 
into effect, one could hardly believe 
such a change was possible; traffic 
flowed so smoothly there was no con- 
gestion; it looked to me like a holiday 
or Sunday in New York. It proved 
beyond any doubt that one of the most 
helpful remedies for relief of our traf- 
fic congestion is to put a no parking 
regulation into effect. 

Another obstruction to the movement 
of traffic is the street cars. Take, for 
instance, Madison Avenue, where a 
light control system is in operation. 
For two minutes traffic is permitted to 
proceed north and south and one min- 
ute east and west. When the green 
light appears the automobile and the 
street car proceed; the automobile 
should in that two minutes cover from 
twelve to fourteen blocks, but owing to 
the limited roadway space and parked 
cars on every block the automobile can- 
not pass the street car between blocks, 
and as the street car has to stop every 
block or two) for twenty or thirty sec- 
onds at least to permit passengers to 
alight or to get aboard, the automobile 
has to stop also. The two minutes al- 
lowed very soon expires and the auto- 
mobile rarely travels more than four or 
five blocks during the two-minute in- 
terval. ; 

Another cause of delay to faster 
moving traffic is the horse-drawn ve- 
hicle. In some cities it is not permitted 
in certain congested sections. I doubt 
if any such regulations could be put 
into effect in this city, but I do believe 
that considerable of the trucking now 
being done in the daytime will have to 
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be done at night, also that loading and 
unloading from the side of a vehicle 
_will be made compulsory. If this was 
done another great obstruction to movy- 
ing traffic would be removed. Another 
help would be to have some zoning reg- 
ulation for business districts. In some 
buildings in the thirties there is a 
business conducted on every floor, and 
the backed-in vehicles completely tie 
up the street all day. 

This congested area extends from 
30th to 42d Street, from Fourth to 
Highth Avenue. It often takes from 
30 to 40 minutes to get across town 
_ through some of these streets. We are 
going to put some restrictive regulation 
in effect here. We may select two or 
more crosstown streets in this section 
and prohibit parking entirely, con- 
fine it to one side, or limit parking 
to twenty minutes, and watch the effect. 
We have not decided which street to 
try it out on or when it will be done. 

We must, if we are going to permit 
this constant increase in vehicles, do 
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something to increase the width of our 
roadways if we expect to keep traffic 
moving. I think we must eventually 
double deck some of our streets; we 
can widen others to at least 34 ft. by 
reducing the sidewalk widths. Where 
new roadways are being built and the 
space is available a width of 80 ft. is 
the least that should be considered as 
practicable. 

The total registration of motor ve- 
hicles in the five boroughs up to and 
including Nov. 1, 1926, shows there are 
589,578 motor vehicles in this city 
alone; to this must be added thousands 
of vehicles that come here daily from 
other parts of the country. How are 
we going to accommodate this enor- 
mous traffic growth to our already 
overburdened streets is a problem that 
I am facing with some apprehension, 
and while I am no alarmist, it looks to 
me, unless help comes from some 
source, and comes quickly, we will see 
traffic completely tied up in certain 
parts of this city. 


Street Cars Travel as Fast as the Traffic’ 


By W. G. STRAIT 


Vice-President New York Railways 


VERY one is willing to suggest 

means to solve the traffic problem 
of the future, but so great is our na- 
tional reverence for the automobile 
that few dare to propose a solution for 
the problem as it now exists. In an in- 
teresting interview on this’ subject, 
Thomas A. Edison takes a look ahead 
and tells us that the construction of 
streets at different levels and the per- 
fection of a helicopter which will en- 
able airplanes to rise and descend ver- 
tically will eventually cure our traffic 
ills. This ought to be good news for 
the New Yorker of 2026, but it affords 
small comfort to a citizen of today, 
marooned in the safety zone at Fifth 
Avenue and 42d Street. Until we can 
divert our present traffic to air routes, 
something must be done to promote a 
more efficient use of these lanes of 
travel which are now available. As a 
matter of simple justice as well as com- 
mon sense, the rights and well-being of 
the greatest number of people affected 
by traffic strangulation ought to receive 
first consideration. 

Surface cars and buses carry 40 per 
cent of the total number of passengers 
carried on all transportation lines in 
Greater New York. Two out of every 
five residents of New York City, or 
1,200,000,000 passengers a year, are 
subjected to unnecessary inconvenience, 
delay and annoyance in order that -a 
few thousand owners of automobiles 
may enjoy the privilege of storing their 
cars on public thoroughfares—on the 
property of the public, whose progress 
to and from their homes is thus re- 
tarded. 

If such a large proportion of the 
people of our city use street cars under 
the present unfavorable conditions sur- 
rounding surface travel, how many 
would use them were adequate traffic 
restrictions put into effect? Is it not 


*Abstract of a paper presented at a meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Section, A.E.R.A., 
Dec. 8, 1926. 


reasonable to assume that such restric- 
tions would bring about a considerable 
measure of relief from the overcrowd- 
ing on subway and elevated lines? 

Every surface system in the city is 
equipped to handle a much greater vol- 
ume of business than it is now able to 
take care of. With a speeding up of 
traffic these systems would become im- 
portant factors in solving the transpor- 
tation problem. A great deal of short- 
haul traffic and not a little long-haul 
traffic have been diverted from the sur- 
face carriers to subway and elevated 
lines, to taxicabs and private automo- 
biles, not because of any failure on the 
part of the surface lines to provide 
service, but solely because of conditions 
beyond their control. 

Street cars can travel as fast as the 
traffic. To prove it I need only give the 
result of a series of speed checks re- 
cently taken on certain lines of the 
New York Railways system which are 
most affected by congestion. On Broad- 
way, for example, the schedule running 
time from 59th Street to South Ferry 
is 464 minutes. A southbound car, 
leaving the northern: terminus at 7 
a.m., arrived at South Ferry 33% min- 
utes. later, thirteen minutes under 
schedule. Starting north at 7.38, it 
arrived at 59th Street in 474 minutes, 
one minute over schedule time. Now 
look at the other side of the picture. 
A southbound trip, commencing at 3:12 
p.m., required 65% minutes; a north- 
bound trip, starting at 2:04 p.m., re- 
quired 67 minutes, and another north- 
bound trip, at 4:18 p.m., required 73 
minutes to complete. But at 6:25 p.m., 
when traffic had thinned out and the 
parked vehicles had disappeared, the 
same car and crew made the trip in 33 
minutes, 134 minutes under schedule. 

It was the same story elsewhere. On 
the Seventh Avenue-Delancey Street 
line, where the schedule running time is 
twenty minutes, the time of trips varied 
from eighteen minutes in the early 
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morning to 52 minutes in the late after- 
noon. On Sixth Avenue, with a sched- 
ule time of 223 minutes, an early morn- 
ing run was completed in 154 minutes 
and a late afternoon trip in 39 minutes. 

I could furnish similar evidence from 
each of our eleven lines if it were nec- 
essary, but you, as practical transpor- 
tation men, know as well as I that 
traffic is the controlling factor in deter- 
mining how much time is required to 
carry passengers to their destinations. 
I might say, incidentally, that the 
crews on the cars that were checked 
had no knowledge that a check was be- 
ing made. 

So long as the rights of the traveling 
public are subordinated to the comfort 
and convenience of owners of private 
motor cars, just so long will New 
York’s traffic problem remain unsolved. 
What it is costing the city in lost time 
and energy, and in dollars and cents, is 
beyond computation. The worst of it 
is that the situation is becoming worse, 
not only monthly, but daily. 

There are 400,000 passenger automo- 
biles registered in Greater New York, 
to say nothing of the New Jersey, Long 
Island and Westchester suburbs. If 
parked close together, they would 
occupy a street extending from City 
Hall to Omaha, Neb., but most of them 
seem to be trying to find parking space 
south of 59th Street. That is why the 
Manhattan Surface Line Operators’ 
Traffic Committee seeks the abolition 
of parking in that section. 

Every well-informed, unbiased stu- 
dent of the traffic problem realizes that 
the remedy lies in discouraging the 
use in congested sections of the ineffi- 
cient carrier and encouraging the effi- 
cient carrier—the one which transports 
the most people while utilizing the least 
amount of roadway space. At present 
the reverse of this principle is being 
applied. 


Must CONVINCE THE MERCHANTS 


Parking prohibitions will not only 
have the effect of opening up new lanes 
of travel, but will also discourage the 
use of the inefficient carrier—the one 
hauling, on an average, 1i passengers 
—in the more congested sections, where 
these prohibitions are applied. 

The only reason why practically un- 
restricted parking is permitted is that 
certain shortsighted merchants have 
been able to exert a potent influence in 
favor of the practice. In their eager- 
ness to encourage the parking of cars 
in front of their stores they forget that 
they are making these stores inacces- - 
sible to other potential customers who 
travel in private cars, in taxicabs, in 
street cars and in buses. 

The practical transportation men of 
New York City must combat this fa!la- 
cious view. If possible, they must con- 
vince the merchants of the desirability 
of prohibiting unnecessary parking, but 
whether or not they can do this they 
must convince the proper authorities 
that it ought to be done because public 
interest demands it. Every legitimate 
influence that can be exerted upon pub- 
lic opinion and city officials ought to be 
exerted to bring about the desired re- 
sult. Each of us can help as individu- 
als and also as representatives of a 
vital industry. We owe this much to 
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ourselves, to the thousands of people 
who constitute the ownership of these 
properties and to our patrons. 


Members Elected 


EMBERSHIP was voted to two 

operating electric railway com- 
panies, eleven manufacturing com- 
panies and six individuals at the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion held Nov. 19. Following is a list 
of the new company members: 


OPERATING COMPANIES 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 

Railroad, Michigan City, Ind. 
Newport & Providence Railway, Newport, 
al 


MANUFACTURER COMPANIES 


Ferodo and Asbestos Incorporated, New 
Brunswick, N. 

Fremont Metal Body 
Ohio. 

Hunt Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, 
South Boston, Mass. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire 
York, N. Y. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Til. 

Meyer & Wenthe, Chicago, III. 

The New Departure Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bristol, Conn. 

The Northern Granite & Stone Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Okla. 

The Seiberling Rubber Company, 
Ohio. 

Truscon 
Ohio. 


Company, Fremont, 


Company, New 


Chicago, 


Bartlesville, 
Akron, 
Steel 


Company, Youngstown, 


Power Transmission and 
Distribution 


RGANIZATION of sub-committees 

and outlining of work to be under- 
taken filled a two-day meeting of the 
power transmission and_ distribution 
committee of the Engineering Associa- 
tion held in New York Dec. 2 and 8. 
Members present were F. McVittie, 
chairman; J. W. Allen, M. W. Cooke, 
J. H. Drew, S. S. Hertz, A. J. Klatte, 
H. 8. Murphy, J. F. Neild, W. J. Quinn, 
M. B. Rosevear, W. Schaake, A. Schles- 
inger, D. L. Smith and R. E. Wade. 
J. C. Daiman represented W. H. Bas- 
sett and E. D. O’Neill represented C. L. 
Hancock. 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing of the committee in Chicago, March 
7 and 8. In order to conform with the 
action taken at the last convention re- 
garding specifications for steel tubular 

poles, it was agreed to remove from 
specification D202-16 all reference to 
tubular steel poles beginning on page 
332 of the Manual, including the text 
and tables on pages 342 and 3438. A 
paragraph was agreed upon which is 
to be inserted in place of the matter 
removed. It was also agreed to remove 
section D202-25 from the Manual and 
include the specifications as approved 
by the American Engineering Standards 
Committee in place of it. 

Improvement of the wireograph, 
which is used for making measure- 
ments of trolley wire, was discussed 
and it was decided that the chairman 
of sub-committee No. 8 should place 
before the Bureau of Standards and 
also before several universities the 
question of making an analysis of the 
principles of this instrument to include 
suggestions for correcting errors which 
now exist. 

The question of pole reinforcement 
as a means of avoiding replacement of 
depreciated poles was discussed and 


results of experiments being made in 
Chicago and on the Third Avenue Rail- 
way in New York were given. 

Work of the various sub-committees 
was started by meetings which were 
held Dec. 3. Sub-committee No. 1, 
which is to review existing Manual 
sections, went over all the present sec- 
tions relating to power transmission 
and distribution and decided on the 
ones which would receive detailed con- 
sideration. The sub-committee on this 
subject consists of J. W. Allen, chair- 
man; J. H. Drew, S. S. Hertz, K. J. 
Keith, John Leisenring, W. J. Quinn, 
M. B. Rosevear, W. Schaake, A. Schles- 
inger and R. E. Wade. 

Study of specifications for materials 
used in catenary construction will be 
continued by sub-committee No. 2. 
Recommendations of the 1926 commit- 
tee were gone over in detail and many 
points were cleared up. The _ sub- 
committee on this subject consists of 
D. L. Smith, chairman; S. H. Anderson, 
W. iH. Bassett, J. H. Drew, S. S. Hertz, 
John Leisenring, M. B. Rosevear, W. 
Schaake, A. Schlesinger and R. E. 
Wade. 

Trolley wire wear and breaks will 
be studied further by sub-committee 
No. 3, which will endeavor to clear up 
disputed points regarding the accuracy 
of the wireograph. The sub-committee 
consists of H. S. Murphy, chairman; 
J. W. Allen, S. H. Anderson, W. H. Bas- 
sett, M. W. Cooke, J. H. Drew, C. L. 
Hancock, A. J. Klatte, J. F. Neild, 
M. B. Rosevear and G. F. Wennagel. 

Sub-committee No. 4 will continue to 
confer with the American Society for 
Testing Materials in an effort to im- 
prove the specifications for bronze trol- 
ley wire. Discussion of this subject 
showed that there is a tendency for 
closer agreement on the twist test 
which has been under discussion. The 
personnel of the sub-committee is: H.S. 
Murphy, chairman; J. W. Allen, W. H 
Bassett, M. W. Cooke, C. L. Hancock, 
A. J. Klatte, J. F. Neild, M. B. Rose- 
vear and G. F. Wennagel. 

Investigation of radio interference 
will be continued by sub-committee No. 
5 and this committee will be very glad 
to receive any reports of experience 


-and conditions from any member of 


the association who is having problems 
to solve. The sub-committee inc‘udes 
W. J. Quinn, chairman; S. H. Anderson 
and D. D. Ewing. 

Inductive co-ordination will be stud- 
ied and sub-committee No. 6 will en- 
deavor to maintain contact with the 
American committee on inductive co- 
ordination. The sub-committee on this 
includes J. F. Neild, chairman, together 
with D. D. Ewing and A. Schlesinger. 

A new subject is being considered by 
sub-committee No. 7. This is a layout 
designed for the distribution system 
of automatic substations. It was agree¢ 
that information should be gathered tc 
form a definite basis for the develop- 
ment of such a system. This informa- 
tion will be obtained from the principal 
manufacturers, together with engineers 
who have automatic substations. The 
sub-committee consists of G. F. Wen- 
nagel, chairman; D. D. Ewing, J. 
Leisenring, W. Schaake, A. Schlesinger, 
D. L. Smith and R. E. Wade. 

The advisability and possibility of 


‘of manufacturers in presenting the rail- 


‘ties to other things. 


establishing a standard by which vari- 
ous methods of operating and main- 
taining overhead lines can be compared 
was considered by sub-committee’ No. 8 
Discussion brought out that many vari- 
ables must be considered and the sub- 
committee will try to formulate some 
recommendations to take care of vari- 
ous conditions. The sub-committee in- 
cludes M. W. Cooke, chairman; K. J 
Keith, A. J. Klatte, H. S. Murphy, J. F. 
Neild and W. J. Quinn. 

Standardization of trolley wire reels 
is a new subject being undertaken by 
sub-committee No. 9. Discussion of 
this showed that all felt very definite 
recommendations should be made. De- 
signs for standard reels will be worked 
out and will be submitted to all manu- 
facturers of trolley wire in an endeavor 
to secure agreement. The sub-commit- 
tee includes J. F. Neild, chairman; 
W. H. Bassett, C. L. Hancock, S. S. 
Hertz, K. J. Keith, A. J..Klatte and 
D. L. Smith. 


Wood Preservation 


UB-COMMITTEE assignments and 

subjects to be studied during the 
present year were discussed at a meet- 
ing of the committee on wood preseryva- 
tion held at New York on Dec. 8, 1926. 
It was decided to drop some of the 
topics considered by the committee last 
year and to concentrate on others. A 
special attempt will be made to present 
data in the committee’s report showing 
the economic advantages of treating 
timber. Those present were: C. A. 
Smith, .chairman; A. P. Way, W. L. 
Harwood, E. F. Hartman, E. H. Swayze, 
W. H. Fulweiler and R H. White, Jr. 


Manufacturers’ Committee 
to Expand Activity 


N A MEETING of the committee on 

co-operation of manufacturers held 
at association headquarters on Dec. 6 
suggestions for broadening the scope of 
the committee’s activity’ were made. 
During recent years, this committee’s 
work has consisted principally of co- 
operation with the publicity committee 
for the purpose of enlisting the support 


way situation to the public. 

‘The plan for broadening the commit- 
tee’s functions would extend its activi- 
The thought was 
expressed that this might ultimately 
result in making the committee a clear- 
ing house for presenting to the execu- 
tive committee the collective views of 
manufacturers. Suggestions made in a 
letter by M. B. Lambert, transportation 
sales manager Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, for setting up 
a regional organization of the commit- 
tee which could be made the means of 
stimulating interest on the part of all 
manufacturer representatives in the 
subject of improved equipment were 
discussed at length. Suggested names 
for such regional appointments were 
made to Chairman Wickwire. Other ac- 
tivities in which such a regional organ- 
ization would make possible greater 
co-operation by manufacturers in pro- 
moting the interests of the electric rail- 
way industry were outlined and dis- 
cussed. 
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The News of the Industry 


Temporary Extension 
on the Way 


Recent Moves at Chicago Indicate Res- 
pite for Surface Lines—Rumors of 
Bus Service with 4,300 Vehicles 


Because it is regarded as the only 
temporary solution of the traction 
problem possible; because it would give 
the Legislature time to pass laws per- 
mitting the incorporation of such fea- 
tures as terminable permits and uni- 
fied transit in the new franchises, and 
because it would protect the interests 
of the city during the impending re- 
eceivership, the transportation commit- 
tee of Council of Chicago voted almost 


unanimously on Dec. 8 to recommend to» 


the Council that it extend the Surface 
Lines franchises for six months until 
duiy 1, 1927. The lone Alderman who 
protested said that the city should not 
put itself on record before the com- 
panies signify whether or not they will 
accept the offer. 

A resolution outlining the terms of 
such a grant had been previously pre- 
pared by Corporation Counsel Francis 
X. Busch at the instance of the local 
transportation committee and Mayor 
William E. Dever, who first urged the 
extension two weeks ago. In comment- 
jing on the proposal Mr. Busch asserted 
that it was unlikely the grant would 
prevent a receivership. 


CiTy-WI1DE Bus PROPOSAL SUBMITTED 


Rumors that the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company was prepared to offer 
a city-wide bus service to the city were 
set at rest on Dec. 8. On that date 
J.A. Ritchie, president of the company, 
addressed to Mayor Dever and the 
Council a letter in which he said that 
‘we propose giving Chicago a complete 
installation of modern double-deck mo- 
tor coaches serving not only the people 
now served by the Surface Lines, but 
extending the installation to localities 
at present without any service.” He 
said the art of motor coach design and 
construction has developed to the point 
where mass transportation can be ade- 
quately handled by the motor coach. 

According to him the modern large 
capacity coach is a more efficient car- 
rier than the street car, due to the 
marked improvement in construction in 
recent years. On the other hand “there 
has been little progress in recent years 
in street railway systems.” His com- 
pany proposed to furnish “a sufficient 
number of motor coaches so that dur- 
ing rush hours there would be avail- 
able 290,000 seats as compared with 
156,000 now provided by the Surface 
Lines.” : 

The total capital investment for the 
proposed city-wide motor coach opera- 
tion in Chicago is estimated by him at 
less than one-half of the present value 
of the Surface Lines as reported by 
the Board of Supervising Engineers. 


\ 


The length of the average ride per pas- 
senger on the Surface Lines in Chicago, 
Mr. Ritchie says, is about 4 miles. On 
the present motor coach system, operat- 
ing largely on the boulevards, the 
average ride per passenger is about 6 
miles. 

Mr. Ritchie expressed the opinion 
that notwithstanding the case now 
pending in the Supreme Court of IIlli- 
nois between the city and his company, 
involving certain legal questions, and 
having in mind the importance to the 
city of Chicago of an early settlement 
of its surface transportation problem, 
an agreement could be entered into be- 
tween his company and the city which 
would bring about a prompt solution of 
the problem. He said the agreement 
would be binding on the city and his 
company no matter which side is suc- 
cessful in the pending litigation. 

Mr. Ritchie says the interests he 
represents desire to confer with the 
city authorities to work out a plan 
which will meet with public favor. Ac- 
cording to him the subject of fares, 
period of contract, compensation for 
the use of the streets, etc., have all re- 
ceived careful attention by his com- 
pany. 


$20,000,000 Interurban Extension 
Authorized 


Immediate construction of a connect- 
ing link of the Piedmont & Northern 
Railway between Spartanburg, S. C., 
and Gastonia, N. C., a distance of 55 
miles, was authorized by stockholders 
of the railway at a meeting in Green- 
ville, S. C., on Dec. 8. .The action of 
the stockholders ratified a proposal of 
the board of directors made about a 
month ago. A resolution adopted by 
the stockholders also authorized the di- 
rectors to proceed as they see fit with 
extension of the Piedmont & Northern 
lines north from Charlotte, N. C., to 
Durham, N. C., with such branch lines 
and along such route as the directors 
may see fit. 

This is a distance of about 135 miles, 
and when this second addition is com- 
pleted the rich cotton belt of South 
Carolina and the tobacco growing sec- 
tion of North Carolina will be con- 
nected with a continuous electric rail- 
way. Extension of the Piedmont & 
Northern lines, which will ultimately 
represent an expenditure of about $15,- 
000,000 or $20,000,000, will be financed 
by stock sales and bond issues accord- 
ing to the judgment of the board of di- 
rectors. With this action of the stock- 
holders in ratifying the proposal the 
matter now reverts back to the direc- 
tors, who are instructed to enter into 
any contracts or agreements that they 
deem advisable in pushing to comple- 
tion the extension. 

Work on the extension of tracks from 
Spartanburg to Gastonia will begin as 
soon as legal and financial details can 


be worked out so that the tracks will 
be ready for the operation of trains 
within about one year. 


L. J. DeLamarter Nominated 
for Civic Prize 


Louis J. DeLamarter, vice-president 
and general manager of the Grand Rap- 
ids Railway, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been named by the Association of Com- 
merce of that city as candidate for the 
$1,000 award offered by the Harmon 
Foundation of New York to the person 
responsible for the ‘most outstanding 
civic achievement for the year. 

Mr. DeLamarter merits considera- 
tion for the honor because of his con- 
tribution to the progress of railway 
service with the new cars that have 
brought Grand Rapids renown in that 
field. 

Inquiries indicating interest in the 
Grand Rapids treatment of its railway 
problem have come from all over the 
country, says Lee H. Bierce, secretary 
of the Association of Commerce. 

The chairman of the award jury is 
Julian W. Mack, judge of the United 
States District Court at New York. 
Other members of the jury are Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Chicago; Wiil 
W. Alexander, director of the Commis- 
sion on Inter-Racial Co-operation, At- 
lanta; Mary S. Gibson, Los Angeles, 
and Rev. John A. Ryan, director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, 
Washington, D. C. 

The award is not competitive in a 
literal sense. While nominations are 
invited, the judges are not restricted 
to a choice from among nominees. 


New Corporation Would 
Operate in Michigan 


The Rapid Transit Corporation of 
America, incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Delaware, which has 
taken over the Michigan Elevated Rail- 
way Corporation and the Detroit Ele- 
vated Corporation, still in the promo- 
tion stage, has applied to the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission for per- 
mission to do business in Michigan. 

It is proposed to construct a mono- 
rail line from South Park, near Port 
Huron, Mich., to Detroit. Officials of 
the company announce that financing of 
the line is assured. 

Officers of the corporation include 
C. M. Goodrich, K. Vedder, William O. 
Fitzgerald, George A. Schwab, Dr. J. C. 
Walker and Fred Rohnert. 


Labert St. Clair Recovering 


Labert St. Clair, director advertising 
section of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, is convalescing at his 
home in Rye, N. Y., from the effects 
of an operation to which he submitted 
shortly after his return to New York 
from the convention at Cleveland. 
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St. Petersburg Municipal Line 
Goes to 7-Cent Fare 


Seven cents is now being charged in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., on the lines of the 
Municipal Railway of St. Petersburg. 
The old fare was 5 cents. The increase, 
effective on Dec. 1, was recommended 
by R. E. Ludwig, director of public 
utilities, and was approved by the City 
Commission. , 

Steady decreases in the total receipts 
from passengers were ascribed as the 
main reason for a higher fare. Railway 
receipts in October fell off 10 per cent 
compared with a similar month last 
year, and November, according to 
Director Ludwig, is 15 per cent below 
November, 1925. In addition, the com- 
pany has been called upon to pay for 
large improvements out of the operat- 
ing funds. : 

With a fare of 7 cents, sixteen car 
tokens are to be sold for $1 and the 
special rates for, school children will 
remain. The two-zone system within 
the city has been abandoned, reducing 
the regular fare to the Jungle and 
Shore Acres from 10 to 7 cents. Al- 
though the increased rate applies only 
to St. Petersburg, it was intimated that 
the question of an increase from 10 to 
14 cents for Gulfport would be taken 
up with the Town Council of Gulfport 
and the Florida Railroad Commission. 

Commissioner Charles L. Snyder said 
that in his opinion the municipality 
should not operate a public utility at a 
loss. He explained that the city should 
not charge taxpayers who do not ride 
the street cars for the deficit caused by 
the riding public. He said the increased 
fare was a temporary measure taken to 
tide the municipal railway over until the 
city was relieved of the extra burden 
of expenditures brought about this year 
by extensions to the railway and losses 
suffered by operation of a municipal 
bus line. City Commissioner Serviss 
explained that buses were now paying 
their own way. 


Boston Committee 
Contemplates Extensions 


A special commission, created by the 
Legislature last year, has made several 
recommendations to the new Legisla- 
ture regarding rapid transit in Boston. 
These include an extension of the rapid 
transit system from Governor Square 
to permit Boylston Street trains to go 
farther west; a subway station at the 
corner of Charles and Cambridge 
Streets; an extension of the East Bos- 
ton tunnel again, running it from Mav- 
erick Square in East Boston out to Day 
Square, and an extension of the Ele- 
vated service beyond the Everett 
station. 

The commission reports against the 
proposition to scrap the Boston Ele- 
vated structure in Charlestown and in 
Washington Street, Boston, as unwise 
and uneconomical, but it concludes that 
the city of Boston might buy the ele- 
vated structure. Such purchase would 
not be different from the state’s pur- 
chase of the Cambridge subway, and 
the ownership of it by the city would 
be like its ownership of the subways 
and tunnels in Boston. It would relieve 
the Elevated of a burden and permit of 


the construction of other improvements 

_when needed. If the elevated structure 
were owned by the city and a rental of 
6 per cent were charged the railway, 
the annual rent would amount to $1,- 
800,000 and the purchase price load 
would be paid from the sinking fund. 
This would be about $27,000,000. If 
the purchase money cost the city 4 per 
cent to borrow, the debt would be paid 
in 27 years, from the sinking fund ac- 
cumulation. 

The commission which makes these 
recommendations is composed of Chair- 
man Attwill of the Public Utilities 
Commission, Stanley R. Miller of the 
board of trustees of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway and Col. Thomas H. Sul- 
livan, chairman of the Boston Transit 
Commission. 


Wage Increase in Pittsburgh 
Proposed 


The trainmen and the management 
of the Pittsburgh Railways, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have approached the Traction Con- 
ference Board with a view to increas- 
ing the rate of pay of trainmen 13 cents 
per hour, effective Jan. 1, 1927. It is 
believed that although the present 
agreement between the company and 
the trainmen does not expire until May 
1, 1928, this move is economically sound 
because of the splendid co-operation 
rendered to the company and the public 
during the past year, and because of 
the many economies the men instituted 
or aided to put into effect. 

A poll of the members of the Trac- 
tion Conference Board indicates that 
they would agree to the proposition, 
but action cannot be taken officially 
until the railway budget for 1927 is 
presented. 


Wheeling Favors Revised 
Franchise 
The proposed revised franchise of 


- the Wheeling Traction Company, 


Wheeling, W. Va., has been generally 
received with favor by representative 
citizens as a result of a joint citizen- 
Council meeting. The suggestions were 
also favorably received by A. C. Spurr, 
general manager of the company. He 
informed the Council and the citizens 
that the revision was not being sought 
because of the assumed operation of 
the Mozart Park line but because it 
was necessary to ask for relief; that 
the company was operating in Wheel- 
ing under antiquated franchises, and 
that many cities and a few states had 
through legislation relieved the rail- 
ways of obligations similar to those 
that exist in Wheeling. 

Clauses demanding frequent and effi- 
cient service, as well as safety for 
patrons of the line, will be inserted in 
the proposed franchise before conclu- 
sive steps are taken. The fare is not 
to be more than any zone fare in the 
city. In this way the city will receive 
adequate compensation for relieving 
the company of surface paving condi- 
tions. In exchange for the relief ob- 
tained through revision the Wheeling 
Traction Company will expend $65,000 
in rehabilitating the line. 


Seeks Higher Rates in Norfolk 
But Not Richmond 


Substantial increases in rates on its 
Norfolk, Va., division are asked by the 
Virginia Electric & Power Company in 
a petition just filed with the Virginia 
Corporation Commission. The case will 
be heard on Dec. 16. The company 
asks a cash fare of 10 cents, with three 
tokens for 25 cents and weekly passes 
at $1.50, the passes to entitle bearer 
to ride the company’s cars or buses at 
will during the seven-day period. 
School tickets will be 24 for $1, if the 
petition is granted. Under the new 
schedule free transfers will be granted 
between street cars and buses on the 
division and all zones will be abolished. 
The company asks that the new rates 
and provisions become effective Jan. 1. 

The City Council of Norfolk has peti- 
tioned the State Corporation Commis- 
sion to grant the company the new 
schedule. The latter has agreed to re- 
rout its lines in accordance with recom- 
mendations of a recent commission 
which investigated the traffic situation 
in Norfolk for the city government. It 
is claimed by the company that it is 
making at present only 2 per cent on 
its properties in the Norfolk division. 

In connection with the desired in- 
crease in fares in Norfolk, Mr. Wood 
said that the company felt honor bound, 
not to ask for an increase in Richmond 
for at least a year. In that city the 
company was not now making the 8 
per cent on its investment to which it 
was entitled under the law. The com- 
pany hoped, however, that the new bus 
routes and the railway extensions under 
the new franchise would make up the 
revenue. 

He pointed out that Norfolk now has 
three fare zones, operative particularly 
on the line through the city to Ocean 
View and Willoughby Spit, and that the 
new fare would do away with zones en- 
tirely. He also said that the new fare 
was based on extensive rerouting and 
other plans recommended by a traffic 
commission. Only about 5 per cent 
of the users of the Norfolk system 
would pay the 10-cent fare under the 
new rates, Mr. Wood said statistics 
would show. The other 95 per cent 
would either ride on the tokens, which 
will be procurable for 84 cents, or use 
a weekly pass, which was to be trans- 
ferable and would cost $1.50. 


Improvements to Be Made 
by Inland Empire 


Ralph Budd, president. of the Great 
Northern Railway, says that if the pur- 
chase of the Spokane & Eastern Rail- 
way & Power Company and the Inland 
Empire Railroad by his company is ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission extensive improvements 
will be made during 1927 on the lines 
purchased. The properties to be taken 
over operate from Spokane to Cceur 
d’Alene, Idaho, and from Spokane 
through the Palouse wheat district to 
Moscow, Idaho. The Inland Terminal 
building and grounds will be leased or 
sold when physical connections are 
made between the two systems, permit- 
ting the Great Northern depot to be 
used by the electric lines. 
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New York May Do Something About It 


Public Interest Has Recently Become Aroused Over the Direction in Which New York City Is Headed 


in a $1,000,000,000 Expenditure for Rapid Transit Lines Intended to Be Municipally 
Operated, but Which Must, After an Experimental Period of Three Years, Be Run 
at a Fare that Will Cover Costs—Unification with Existing Lines 
Suggested—Some Angles of the Situation Reviewed 


the transit situation in New York. 

Not since the negotiations of the 
so-called dual subway contracts of 1913 
has the transit matter been so much in 
the public prints as has been the case 
in the last few weeks. Many circum- 
stances have worked to this end. The 
agitation about the pending bus con- 
tracts has been consistent. The matter 


£ Sie: attention is being focused on 


has become a public issue by the atti- 


tude of Comptroller Berry. The transit 


_ companies, notably the Brooklyn-Man- 


hattan Company, have issued several 
statements, among them an opinion by 
Charles E. Hughes that it would do the 
city no good to attempt to write into 
the pending bus contracts stipulations 
seeking to fix the fares. Coupled with 
all this has been agitation about a re- 


- vival of the plan for the unification of 


all the local systems. This last would 
involye the ditching of the dual con- 
tracts, so called, under which the sub- 
Ways are now operated, and the making 
of new contracts in which the 5-cent 
fare, according to Chairman Delaney 
of the New York City Board of Trans- 
portation, would not be a primary con- 
sideration. 

It is impossible to go into all the 
political angles of the matter. It should 
be said, however, that a large part of 
the credit for haying raised the sub- 
ject of transit as an issue is due to 
Comptroller Berry. He insists that the 
matter of subway financing overshad- 
ows all other questions of city finance 
and says there can be really no deter- 
mination of other pending problems 
until the subway question has been set- 
tled. Mr. Berry is not committed to 
any particular plan, but he has declared 
emphatically that he cannot see how 
the city can go ahead with any of its 
other projects until this question has 
been disposed of. He favors the imme- 
diate appointment of a board of expert 
engineers to examine the proposed 
plans before further expenditures are 
made. on the system now under con- 
struction. 


MUNICIPAL SYSTEM UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


Right here it should be explained 
that the city of New York is committed 
at the present time to the construction 
of a system of rapid transit lines, in- 
tended to be run by the municipality 
itself, estimated to cost $625,000,000. 
Mr. Berry and others, many of them 
experts in matters of this kind, say the 
cost of this system may run as high as 
$1,000,000,000. In order to complete 
the system by 1931 the estimated 
money requirements from 1925 and 
1926 were set down at $238,000,000. To 
date only $94,605,157 has been appro- 


priated. Critics of the program of 
transit construction to which the city is 
committed say that even this inade- 
quate amount of more than $90,000,000 
has been secured only by neglecting 
other important municipal improve- 
ments. By legislative act the proposed 
city system will be compelled to oper- 
ate at a 5-cent fare for the first three 
years. After that service will be at 
cost. As a consequence the losses for 
this period, according to estimates 
made by the Board of Transportation, 


Some of the Reasons 
for the Commotion 


EW YORK CITY is engaged 
on a program for the construc- 
tion of subways intended to be 

operated by the city estimated by its 
proponents to cost $625,000,000. Other 
estimates of the probable cost place 
the sum at more than $1,000,000,000. 
Real alarm is now being sounded 
by business bodies at the probable 
effect of all this on the credit of the 
city. These are some of the reasons 
for that alarm: So far contracts to 


the extent of about $100,000,000 have 


been awarded. In order to complete 
the system by 1931 estimated money 
requirements for 1925 and 1926 were 
set down at $238,000,000. 

Mayor Walker has said that he 
“knew this traction thing would turn 
out all right.’ Comptroller Berry 
isn’t so sure about it. As for Chair- 
man Delaney of the Board of Trans- 
portation, he has recently had some- 
thing significant to say on the matter 
of unification to include the existing 
carriers. Still more recently Chair- 
man Dahl of the B.-M.T. has made 
public letters discussing the prospects. 


will be $61,994,800. According to Mr. 
Berry, the city’s present annual deficit 
on its non-earning investment in the 
existing rapid transit facilities is $13,- 
845,000. As critics of the present pro- 
gram see it, the competitive operation 
of the city system will not accelerate 
the date when the city will receive a 
return on its investment in the exist- 
ing rapid transit system, publicly 
owned but privately operated. 

Alarm expressed by Mr. Berry at the 
situation as it now stands is shared by 
the Real Estate Board of New York 
City, which feels that the present sub- 
way program threatens the financial 
stability of the entire city. Lawrence B. 
Elliman, chairman of this board, stated 
recently that the billion-dollar program 
developed during the Hylan régime, and 
generally indorsed by Mayor Walker, 
will bring the city’s debt up nearly 50 


per cent, to the unheard of value of 25 
per cent of the assessed value of New 
York City’s taxable property. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Elliman, confusion and 
bankruptcy seem inevitable for the 
city. 


A MATTER FOR TECHNICAL RATHER 
THAN POLITICAL ATTENTION 


The natural reaction to that thought 
is that the greatest care must be ex- 
ercised to develop systems with econ- 
omy and foresight and to operate them 
so that they will be the least possible 
burden on the public. According to Mr. 
Elliman the New York public has been 
unmoved by the traction situation that 
has been skidding along on the brink 
of despair for so many years. As he 
sees it, the solution of the matter is 
largely in the hands of men elected to 
public office untrained in the technic of 
transportation and that the matter too 
frequently receives such casual treat- 
ment as was meted out to it by Mayor 
Walker when he said, confidently, that 
he “knew this traction thing would turn 
out all right.” 

According to Mr. Elliman the baffling 
problem is not engineering or even 
financing but discovering some way to 
engage the public attention long 
enough to obtain public understanding 
of the situation. The financial condi- 
tion of railways had but little effect on 
the public, but he thought it would be 
interesting to see if the possible fear 
of bankruptcy of the city of New York 
itself would prove to be sufficiently 
vital to the people themselves to cause 
New Yorkers to pause for a moment in 
their mad rush to contemplate the di- 
rection in which the $1,000,000,000 mu- 
nicipal subway scheme was heading 
them. If their attention could be 
arrested, then perhaps the public would 
demand that technical rather than 
political attention be given to this most 
threatening problem. 

But the rapid transit matter, as such, 
is not the only problem. Tied in with 
it is the subject of granting bus 
franchises. Here again concern is ex- 
pressed for the future outlook. The 
committee on city transit of the Mer- 
chants’ Association has expressed its 
appreciation of the estimates and facts 
contained in the report by the Board of 
Transportation relating to the various 
routes proposed, but the committee has 
indicated that it is unable to agree on 
the policy recommended by the board in 
that it (1) disregards the principle of 
unification and economic utilization of 
existing means of transportation and 
(2) fails to consider the property rights 
of companies now operating. It says 
that it is in the interest of all the peo- 
ple of New York City that this ques- 
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tion shall be settled along sound eco- 
nomic lines. It wants the public clearly 
informed that any attempt to develop 
a city-wide system of independent bus 
operation is a distinct movement away 
from the principle of unification. The 
committee agrees with the principle of 
the proposals before the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, the law- 
making body of the city, which pro- 
vides for a zone system of fares on 
the proposed bus lines with a 5-cent 
charge for shorter hauls and higher 
charges for long hauls, but it says that 
it clearly recognizes that for longer 
distances in less congested sections it 
is impossible for buses to operate prof- 
itably at a straight 5-cent fare. 


WHy THE DISCRIMINATION? 


It contrasts this situation with the 
one under which present surface rail- 
ways are forced to operate at a 5-cent 
fare, irrespective of distance, even 
though the actual cost of transporta- 
tion on these lines is in most cases con- 
siderably in excess of 5 cents. It says 
that any further attempt to introduce 
competing bus routes would still fur- 
ther deplete the earnings of the sur- 
face lines and render more complicated 
the present transit situation. Its idea 
is that the existing transportation car- 
riers should be encouraged to develop 
bus lines within their territories as 
auxiliaries and feeders, whenever cir- 
cumstances render such action desir- 
able or practicable. It says that any 
other method of handling the question 
of surface transportation will merely 
lead to increased costs and further com- 
plications which would inevitably post- 
pone a solution of the transit problem 
in New York. 

In a communication to the Mayor, 
the Merchants’ Association contends 
that the plan of the Board of Trans- 
portation for a large number of segre- 
gated bus systems is economically un- 
sound and adverse to the public inter- 
ests. The association says that the 
plan should be abandoned and in place 
of the proposed fifteen unrelated sys- 
tems in competition both with trolley 
and subway systems, there should be 
substituted four large systems based 
upon the principal existing facilities 
and fully correlated with such new bus 
lines as are required to meet the public 
needs fully. 


A Bir or Bus BACKGROUND 


In contemplating this situation in its 
various aspects the tendency of the 
narrator unmistakably is to go too fast. 
It should, perhaps, be explained at this 
point that the proposal to issue fran- 
chises for additional bus routes in the 
city has been in the offing for many 
months past. Mayor Hylan, when he 
was in office, kept promising to do 
something about the matter, and Mayor 
Walker, who succeeded Mayor Hylan 
on Jan. 1 last, took up the talking 
where his predecessor had left off. Re- 
port has followed report on this matter, 
but there has as yet been no action. As 
late as Sept. 15 the Board of Trans- 
portation submitted a 1,088-page find- 
ing to a special meeting of the Board 
of Estimate on the proposal to award 
bus franchises to private corporations. 
The substance of the recommendations 
of the board was that the franchise be 


awarded only to a corporation of great 
financial ability and for city-wide oper- 
ation only; that there be strict adher- 
ence to the 5-cent fare principle with a 
possible charge of 2 cents for transfers. 
On the basis of the present bids, the 
Board of Transportation indicated that 
the offer of the Equitable Coach Com- 
pany was the most.favorable in that it 
was the only one that came anywhere 
near meeting the rigid conditions set 
down. The way was left open, how- 
ever, for further negotiations with 
other concerns eager to enter the bus 
transportation field. This report was 
referred to the committee of the whole 
of the Board of Estimate, without com- 
ment and there it has rested since, 
without action. 

There has been a veritable avalanche 
of bus bids. In one form or another 


Lessons in Subway 
Finance 


ERHARD M. DAHL, chair- 
man of the Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Transit Corporation, is en- 
gaged in writing a series of letters 
to New York City’s Transit Commis- 
sion and Board of Estimate which 
should, when the final one is drafted, 
be gathered together in a textbook for 


use by rising politicians. It is prob- 
ably too late to teach the older gener- 
ation of Tammany that no way exists 
for making a nickel buy as much 
transportation as it did a dozen years 
ago. They will live and die without 
discovering the truth, not because they 
are unable to grasp it but for the 
reason that they do not want to. But 
light will gradually break into the 
younger Tammany mind, and Mr. 
Dahl’s letters are helping. — Wall 
Street News. 


the proposals now exceed 100 in num: 
ber. The local railways have expressed 
their willingness to run buses, and ail 
the principal ones have made bids for 
the right to operate. Among these 
applicants is the C. I. & G. Bus Corpo- 
ration, subsidiary of the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation, and of 
the Brooklyn City Railroad. The pro- 
posal made in behalf of this. company 
contemplates operation on a service-at- 
cost basis. In the hope that it will be 
useful in the final solution of the relief 
that can be afforded to transit and traf- 
fic conditions by auxiliary bus service, 
Gerhard M. Dahl, chairman of’ the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corpora- 
tion, has sent to the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment a communication 
dealing with the fare conditions con- 
templated for inclusion in the bus fran- 
chises. Mr. Dahl’s concern is with the 
reiteration of the statement made pub- 
licly about a 5-cent fare. The proposed 
form of franchise suggested by the 
Board of Transportation recommends 
that such fixed fare on each route or 
zone shall be 5 cents. 

Similar statements by public officials 
have caused general public belief that 
the bus fare will thereafter be 5 cents. 
The question that arose in the minds 2f 
some was whether the city had the 
power to compel a fixed fare and to 
require the grantee of bus franchises 


to abide thereby, beyond state power to 
fix a reasonable fare higher or lower 
than such fixed fare. It was Mr. Dahl’s 
thought that if the city does not have 
such power, the situation should be so 
thoroughly understood that the public 
will not be misled by repeated state- 
ments that all applications must be on 
a 5-cent basis, with consideration given 
only to other favorable conditions of 
proposed offers and with the final claim 
that the bus situation has been success- 
fully “solved” on a “5-cent fare” basis. 
The position of the company which Mr. 
Dahl represents is that cost-of-service 
is the legal and sound basis upon which 
the city should consider the granting of 
bus franchises. It further believed that 
any effort to impose an arbitrary fixed 
fare was lacking in candor to the public 
in the light of the legal situation con- 
trolling the granting of franchises. 

Here, indeed, was a mighty serious 
situation. If the city did not have the 
actual power to fix fares, the public 
would, by such claim, be further 
deluded for a time on the economic prin- 
ciples controlling permanent transpor- 
tation service. Furthermore, any ap- 
plicant with a knowledge of the possible 
limited power of the city to fix 
fares could afford to go far in its offer 
of routes, service and other matters. 
Thereafter, if it were granted fran- 
chises on such an apparently liberal 
offer, it could secure, by proper pro- 
ceedings, the fixing of fares at the then 
cost of service. In order that the ques- 
tions about fare fixation should be made 
as clear as possible, Mr. Dahl’s com- 
pany asked Charles E. Hughes to con- 
sider the matter and to express his 
opinion thereon. It will be recalled that 
the Public Service Commission law was 
passed when Mr. Hughes was Governor 
of the State of New York. Mr. Dahl on 
Dec. 1 transmitted te the Board of 
Estimate a copy of Mr. Hughes’ opin- 
ion for its consideration. The question 
submitted to Mr. Hughes was: 

“Would a bus franchise granted un- 
der the form of contract proposed in 
the second report of the Board of 
Transportation enable the city to ter- 
minate the franchise in case an in- 
creased rate of fare were charged un- 
der the authority of the Transit 
Commission?” 

The opinion by Mr. Hughes is one of 
some fifteen pages. 


THE SENEGAMBIAN IN THE WOODPILE 


Stated in other words, the question 
was whether the city, in granting a bus 
franchise, has authority to contract with 
the grantees that the latter shall not 
avail themselves of the exercise of the 
rate-making power vested in _ the 
Transit Commission. Mr. Hughes con- 
cludes that any attempt to create a 
contractual obligation on the part of 
the carrier to charge a fare which the 
Transit Commission finds to be unjust 
and unreasonable, or not to charge a 
fare which that commission finds to be 
just and reasonable, in the exercise of 
its jurisdiction under Sec. 49 of the pub- 
lic service commission law, would be 
abortive and that a stipulation to that 
end in the grant of the franchise would 
be null and void. Mr. Hughes says that 
the provisions of the public service com- 
mission law must be taken as read into 
the franchise, and the provisions of 
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that law contemplate the exercise of 
authority over fares or other rates on 
‘the part of the commission. And the 
. Transit Commission, as the successor 
to the Public Service Commission for 
the first district of New York, is a 
creature of the state. There apparently 
is the Senegambian in the woodpile. 

The first reaction in official city cir- 
cles to this expression of opinion by 
Mr. Hughes was that further delay 
might result in the granting of the bus 
franchises. Mayor Walker was inclined 
to believe, despite the opinion of Mr. 
Hughes, that the provision in the pro- 
posed franchises which fixed the fares 
at 5 cents and binds the franchise 
holder not to appeal to the Transit 
“Commission or to the courts for a 
higher fare, on the penalty of the for- 
feiture of the franchise, was legally 
-binding. His idea was that if this were 
not the case, the law should be amended 
to. give the city the power to make 
supervision of this kind binding. 

Mr. Delaney, the chairman of the 
Board of Transportation, raised the 
point that if Judge Hughes were cor- 
rect in the views that he held, the 
alternative would seem to be municipal. 
operation. The city, however, would 
need legislation to empower it to oper- 
ate a bus system and Mr. Delaney said 
that any franchise granted in the mean- 
time should be for the shortest period 
possible and that any attempt by a 
franchise holder to increase the fare 
in accordance with Mr. Hughes’ opin- 
ion should be tested in the courts. 


DISCUSSION OF UNIFICATION STARTED 


While all this was going on, informai 
discussions were held by the Board of 
Transportation with railway represen- 
tatives on the matter of the possible 
unification somewhat in keeping with 
the suggestions contained in the plan 
advanced by the Public Service Com- 
mission about five years ago. This 
plan, it is understood, contemplates the 
formation of a new semi-public corpo- 
ration, the only outstanding securities 
of which would be a small issue of 
stock so allocated between the two 
groups as to divide contro] evenly be- 
tween the public and private interests. 
This corporation would take over from 
the public and from the city operating 
rights, but not the ownership of any 
property. It would assume the active 
management of all lines involved in 
the consolidation and run them as a 
unit in the interests of the traveling 
public. All of the subways and all of 
the elevated lines of the city, both 
those now in existence and the city 
lines under construction, and such other 
transit lines as would be vital to the 
city, would be under its control. 

Thus the matter quickly became one 
for public discussion. All of the news- 
papers took it up according to their 
lights and leanings; the Transit Com- 
mission issued a statement of its posi- 
tion in the matter; Mr. Dahl of the 
Brooklyn company made the position 
of his company plain in several state- 
ments addressed to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment and _ the 
Transit Commission, and Frank Hedley, 
president and general manager of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
also stated the position of his company. 
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The statement made by Mr. Delaney 
looking toward possible unification was 
presaged upon events at the confer- 
ences held with transit officials some 
time ago. These conferences were to 
have been resumed about July 1. The 
strike on the lines of the Interborough 
and other important matters delayed 
things, and the Mayor has not yet 
called the conference to reconvene. 
This conference, when it is reconvened, 
members of the Transit Commission 
expect to attend. The commission 
made it plain that in accordance with 
its desire to co-operate as much as pos- 


The Stage Is Set 


for Action 


been at outs with each other. 

Up to the first of last May the 
city administration would have no 
truckling with the State Transit Com- 
mission. First of all, the commissioners 
were Republican appointees. Then, 
too, Mayor Hylan conceived a bitter 
animosity for the chairman, George 
McAneny. The most friendly per- 
sonal feeling existed between the 
Transit Commission (state) and Mr. 
Delaney’s Board of Transportation 
(city), but only the most informal 
sort of co-operation was possible be- 
tween them in such a rough set of 
partisan politics and personal feeling. 
Up to the first of January any con- 
structive solution of the transit prob- 
lem as a whole was obviously caught 
in an immense jam. But now the 
scenes have been completely shifted; 
the stage is set for action. In the 
first place Mayor Hylan is eliminated. 
With his going the emotional tension 
has almost disappeared. Officials of 
the railways no longer expect to have 
bad names hurled at them at long 
range from the City Hall—New York 
Times. 


| aes the public authorities have 


sible with the city authorities, its policy 
has been in all cases to lend its friendly 
offices in the hope that an agreement 
can be reached between the city and 
the transportation interests, the expec- 
tation being that progress can be made 
in this way much faster than by formal 
proceedings. 


RAILWAY MAN STATES FACTS 
IN SIMPLE TERMS 


Mr. Dahl’s communications have shed 
light on a situation complicated by 
many moves and made unintelligible to 
many people by the magnitude of the 
whole question, the stupendousness of 
the amounts of money involved, and the 
seeming conflict in authority between 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment and the Board of Transportation, 
which are purely New York city bodies, 
on the one hand, and the Transit Com- 
mission, a state body which is really 
a court of last resort on fare and other 
matters, on the other. Mr. Dahl said 
in the first of his communications that 
the economics of the transit relief were 
comparatively simple, but that the 
polities of it were not so easy. He 
expressed confidence in the sound com- 
mon sense of the people of the commu- 
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nity and expressed the belief that if 
hostility were eliminated and the prob- 
lem approached in the spirit of mutual 
consideration, fairness and patience, a 
solution could be provided which would 
meet with the approval of the public. 
He said that as differences of opinion 
might exist or arise in connection with 
the discussion of any complicated prob- 
lem, any seeming criticisms were ad- 
vanced in a friendly spirit for the 
purpose of arriving at the truth. 

As has been indicated before in this 
review, the proposed new independent 
system of subways, conceived during 
the Hylan hierachy, was not planned 
with a view to its consolidation with the 
existing systems. According to Mr. 
Dahl, expert opinion bore him out in 
the statement that competition and con- 
solidation are the opposite ends of the 
poles in subway policy. He did not sub- 
scribe to the idea that the completion of 
the proposed new municipal system was 
necessary because it would give the city 
a club to hold over the heads of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
or the B.-M. T. The question he asked 
was this: “Why assume that a club is 
needed until there is evidence that 
someone desires to act unfairly?” He 
said there had never been a time when 
the B.-M. T. was not ready and willing 
to enter into open conference with any 
public authority for the purpose of 
helping to solve New York’s transit 
problem. 

One of the things Mr. Dahl did was 
to go into figures to show that at the 
end of 1933, after three years of opera- 
tion of the new system by the city, the 
city’s deficit on the existing systems, at 
the present annual rate, will have 
reached the sum of $110,760,000 for the 
years 1926 to 1933 inclusive. This 
added to the $61,994,600 losses on the 
new city system will make the total 
deficit of $172.755,800, which the tax- 
payers in New York will be called upon 
to meet. At the end of the three-year 
period, the law requires that the city 
system must be self-sustaining, and the 
Board of Transportation’s own figures 
from 8 to 10 cents. 

Another question Mr. Dahl asked 
was this: “Isn’t this rather an expen- 
sive club?” As a matter of fact, he 
wanted to know whether it really was 
a club at all. He said it should be 
borne in mind that if the existing con- 
tracts between the city and the co~- 
panies continue, the city system will 
then be operating at a rate of fare 
ranging from 8 to 10 cents, while the 
Interborough and B.-M. T. are operat- 
ing at a 5-cent fare. Another question 
he asked was: ‘‘Which line will then be 
patronized?” This was largely the bur- 
den of the remarks contained in Mr. 
Dahl’s first statement. In subsequent 
communications addressed by him to 
the Board of Estimate he elucidated the 
figures, but that is neither here nor 
there so far as the purpose of this 
account is concerned. 

In short, were the city to apply 
sound business principles to its rapid 
transit program, construct needed addi- 
tional facilities and co-ordinate the op- 
eration of its facilities, its entire rapid 
transit investment could be put on 2 
self-sustaining basis at once. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dahl, such procedure would 
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release frozen city credits of $262,626,- 
296 and make available additional city 
sums for subway construction, or pri- 
vate capital might be induced to pro- 
vide for subway construction. He said 
that such a policy and program would 
‘mean rapid transit construction on a 
business basis in pace with the growth 
and business expansion of the city, not 
the feast and famine of the past. 


WALL STREET REVELS IN RUMORS 


Another question that is being asked 
is: “Will there be a consolidation of 
the transit companies, notably the In- 
terborough and the B.-M. T., whether 


or not the unification scheme is 
adopted?” Financial circles believe 
there will. It is a vague unconfirmed 


rumor that is going the rounds about 
quiet acquisition on the part of the 
B.-M. T. interests of the stock of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 
Wall Street bases its conviction that 
there is something in the rumor on the 
fact that I.R.T. stock, which has not 
paid a dividend since 1919 and is ap- 
parently not likely to pay dividends in 
the near future, has risen from a low 
of about 24 to more than 52, the high- 
est point reached since the voting trust 
now in control of the company was 
formed. This gossip is repeated for 
whatever it may be worth. The fact 
remains, however, that the voting trust 
certificates of the I.R.T., to which deal- 
ings are now confined, does not give the 
new holders an immediate voice in the 
management. The voting trust does, 
however, expire next October, and 
again Wall Street gossip, which is ever 
ready to find a way, says that the re- 
cent buyers will then have their say 
and that in the meantime they can 
make their ideas felt in any emergency 
that may arise. 

This account does not, of course, run 
the gamut of all the recent moves, but 
the facts set down do show, as stated in 
the introductory paragraph, that the 
realization is being borne in upon the 
susbstantial interests in the commu- 
nity of the need for something con- 
structive being done and done promptly 
to save the city from itself. 


Shreveport Temporary Injunction 
Made Permanent 


Three federal Judges have made per- 
manent without any objection being of- 
fered by the Public Service Commission 
the injunction issued in June of this year 
restraining the Public Service Commis- 
sion from interference with the Shreve- 
port Railways, Shreveport, La., in the 
collection of a 7-cent adult fare and a 
34-cent school children fare, which was 
granted. In its application to the fed- 
eral Judges for a permanent injunction, 
the company showed that under the 
above-mentioned rates it had not made 
a fair return on the value of its prop- 
erty, but the results of operation had 
changed from a constant loss to a small 
net profit. 

Early in June of the present year the 
United States District Court, Eastern 
District of Louisiana, handed down a 
decision declaring null and void the 
order of the commission rendered on 
March 16, 1925, ordering the Shreve- 
port Railway to offer seventeen tickets 
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for $1 and four tickets for 25 cents. 
In the order the company was author- 
ized to discontinue the sale of four 
tickets for 25 cents and seventeen for 
$1 and to charge 3% cents a ride for 
school children during school terms and 
school hours. The court also restrained 
the commission from attempting to 
enforce the said order of March 16, 
1925, or from interfering in any way 
with the plaintiff in charging and col- 
lecting the 7-cent fare. That decision 
in June ended the litigation which had 
been carried on for some three years 
between the Shreveport Railways and 
the court. The entire situation was 
reviewed in the ELrectric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, issue of June 12, 1926, page 
1025. 


Chamber of Commerce Rejects 
Toledo Ordinance 


The proposed new 25-year exclusive 
street railway and bus franchise for 
the Community Traction Company in 
Toledo, Ohio, already opposed by the 
Street Railway Board of Control, has 
been rejected by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing the business inter- 
ests of the city. The attitude of this 
organization was determined by an ex- 
haustive study of the new ordinance 
by a committee over a period of nine 
weeks. 

Many individual faults are found in 
the ordinance but the committee ob- 
jects to it as a whole principally be- 
cause of the granting of an exclusive 
franchise for 25 years with renewals 
which make it perpetual, and the pro- 
vision that it can only be terminated 
by city purchase so as to guarantee the 
retirement of the outstanding securi- 
ties of the Community Traction Com- 
pany. The committee in its report 
favored a monopoly of the service pro- 
vided the city had a method of with- 
drawing the exclusive feature by a 
reasonable procedure. 

The independent group of business 
men who made the study of the transit 
problems did so in the light of existing 
conditions and recommended that capi- 
tal value be maintained as at present, 
that the new capital of $1,051,600 for 
improvements be added, and -that ex- 
tensions be made, crosstown line de- 
veloped, and new bus routes established 
as recommended by Prof. Riggs. These 
important recommendations with many 
minor suggestions were contained in the 
report made public by the Chamber of 
Commerce committee and unanimously 
approved by the trustees of the organi- 
zation. The principal ones are: 

1. To grant an exclusive franchise 
so that it may be terminated at the 
end of ten years to permit competition 
by two-thirds vote of City Council, 
street railway board of control, and 60 
per cent of the electors. 

2. To stop the payment of interest 
on bonds retired and canceled under 
sinking fund provisions. 

3. To give Board of Street Railway 
Control power to approve contracts 
before instead of after execution. 

4. To relieve traction company of 
paving obligations and in exchange ask 
the ownership to absorb the accumu- 
lated deficit of $850,000. Paving obli- 
gations run $100,000 or more annually. 
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5. To charge a maximum fare of 
10 cents. 

6. To give the traction company 
freedom to buy its power at best price, 
not limiting it exclusively to Toledo 
Edison company as source for power. 

For some time now efforts have been 
under way between Frank M. Dotson, 
law director of the city, and Dewey C. 
Bailey, counsel for Henry L. Doherty 
& Company, to come to an agreement 
on some of the euggestions made 
by the Board of Street Railway Con- 
trol in a letter which has not been 
made public but which was in answer to 
the request of Mayor Fred J. Mery for 
specific recommendations after the 
criticism of the board.- It is understood 
the board of control referred the city 
authorities and ordinance conferees to 
a letter sent July 29 in which specific 
recommendations were made but ap- 
parently not followed in drafting of 
the ordinance. 

The proposed endiiehad which seeks 
to modify the Milner service-at-cost 
plan in conformance with proposals of 
Prof. Henry E. Riggs is now before 
the City Council. Indications are that 
it will have to be modified before it 
can be placed before the electors. 


Final Fare Brief in St. Louis 


An increase of fare by the United 
Railways, St. Louis, Mo., from 7 cenis 
to 8 cents or two tokens for 15 cents 
would mean more passengers for the 
People’s Motorbus Company. So Joseph 
H. Grand, city attorney for University 
City, St. Louis County, contended in a 
brief filed with the Missouri Public 
Service Commission on Noy. 30. In 
opposing the increase he held that no 
emergency exists which demands an 
advance in fares. If any increase is 
to come, he said, it can well await the 
completion of the audit of the railway’s 
books. 

In answering the argument by City 
Counselor Muench of St. Louis that the 
city should not be asked to make up 
the company’s losses on its St. Louis 
county business, Mr. Grand contended 
that the United Railways is a singie 
system and cannot be separated for the 
purpose of fare. He concluded his 
argument with the assertion that an 
increase would do the United Railways 
more harm than good. 

St. Louis financial circles anticipate 
an increase in the fares. A decision to 
this effect by the commission would go 
a long way toward removing one of the 
few remaining obstacles to the reor- 
ganization of the system and the vaca- 
tion of the receivership. It is believed 
that the decision when it is made will 
stipulate the rate of return to be al- 
lowed the new company on a fixed valu- 
ation of its property. 

The belief is firm that the commis- 
sion will reiterate its stand in the 
Laclede Gas Light Company case, de- 
cided on Nov. 20, when it said that a 
fair rate of return on public utilities 
was 7 to 8 per cent. That decision was 
also strictly in line with the finding of 
the United States Supreme Court, 
which held on Noy. 23 in the Indianap- 
olis Water Company case that a utility 
is entitled to a return of at least 7 
per cent. 
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Additional Names Have 
Been Secured 


Following the striking off of some 
4,000 or 5,000 names from the referen- 
dum petition, filed in Kansas City, Mo., 
recently by a group of Republicans, 
asking a referendum on the twelve-year 
franchise extension granted the Kan- 
sas City Public Service Company, addi- 
tional names have been secured and 
the supplementary petition filed with 
the city clerk. Alleging that many of 
the 13,238 names on the original peti- 
tion were written by the same persons, 
officials struck “off a large percentage 
of the names, making it necessary for 
the sponsors of the petition to secure 
approximately 4,000 additional signa- 
tures. Ten days were allowed the orig- 
inators of the referendum petition in 
which to secure names to replace those 
cut out by the city clerk’s office. The 
new list, filed Dec. 3, contained 7,386 
names, more than sufficient to make up 
the deficit. The city clerk is allowed 
five days in which to make a canvass 
of the petition for errors. 


Denver Changes Methods of 
Letting Utility Franchises 


The City Council of Denver, Col., 
at its Nov. 29 meeting decided upon a 
change in the method prescribed by it 
for letting utility franchises. The 
regulation had previously required the 
- petitioner to submit his proposition at 
least six months before the date the 
voters were expected to pass on it and 
to publish the terms and rates twice in 
newspapers of regular and large cir- 
culation. That portion of the law was 
killed. The Council stated it was 
superfluous and inactive and that the 
city charter and state laws were ade- 
quate to take care of such contingencies. 


Changes in Honolulu to Prevent 
Fare Increase 


Curtailment of service and extensive 
rerouting are included in the plans of 
the Honolulu Rapid Transit Company, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, designed to avoid for 
the time being an increase in the rate 
of fare and to approach more closely 
the fair return on the existing invest- 
ment as computed by the Public Util- 
ities Commission. An announcement 
to this effect was made recently by 
President Alfred L. Castle. 

A petition requesting permission to 
reroute the company’s cars over prac- 
tically every line in the city and to 
eliminate certain phases of the service 
now furnished has been filed with the 
Utilities Commission. Statistics made 
public indicate that the company has 
suffered not only material decreases in 
passenger traffic, due largely, it is said, 
to the rapid increase in the number of 
automobile owners, but also decreases in 
its new revenues in spite of the recent 
increase in the fare. In addition to 
the rerouting and discontinuance, the 
company plans to purchase eight one- 
man, two-man cars at the cost of about 
$136,000 and a bus to operate in 
Kaimuki. : 

In his explanatory statement Mr. 
Castle said that the directors had 


studied the proposition from every 
angle and were making every effort to 
effect savings which would not mean 
an increase in fare. He said that in 
the internal organization the personnel 
had been materially cut down to a 
point beyond which it was not advisable 
to go. 

In its decision of September, 1924, 
the commission found that the com- 
pany had properties devoted to public 
service to a fair value of $3,250,000, on 
which it was entitled to a return of 
$260,000. New rates went into effect 
on Oct. 1, 1924. In 1925, with a full 
year of these rates, the company’s net 
revenue was $198,654, which was about 
$60,000 less than the amount to which 
it was entitled by the decision of the 
commission. Mr. Castle said that this 
year, in spite of all the economies prac- 
tised, the net earnings would probably 
run about $150,000. This is $110,000 
less than the fair return allowed by the 
commission. Another basis of compar- 
ison was the first ten months of 1925 
compared with 1926. In 1925 the net 
revenue for the first ten months was 
$162,584, compared with $133,054 for 
1926. This was due, he said, to the 
falling off in the number of passengers 
carried. The figures of the first ten 
months of 1925 show 13,452,782 full- 
fare passengers and 1,147,502 half-fare 
passengers; for the first ten months of 
1926 these figures were 12,710,246, and 
1,123,652, respectively. 

He claimed that the extensive re- 
routing could be done at very little 
expense and that the saving by the 
rerouting and by the installation of one- 
man operation on certain lines would 
total $50,000 a year. 

In filing its petition the company has 
requested a public hearing on all pro- 
posals involved. 
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News Notes 
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Wages Discussed at Indianapolis.— 
Members of a committee recently 
selected by employees of the Indian- 
apolis Street Railway, Indianapolis, 
Ind., to discuss a request for an in- 
crease in wages and a change in work- 
ing conditions with company officials, 
met recently with James P. Tretton, 
superintendent, in a preliminary con- 
ference. No wage demand was pre- 
sented by the committee and it was said 
that the wage changes would be ad- 
vanced later at a meeting with other 
members of the company’s official body. 


Bulletins Link Old and New.—In 
order that the present generation of 
trainmen in New Brighton, Pa., may 
keep in touch with their Victorian an- 
cestors the Beaver Valley Traction 
Company issues bulletins from time to 
time on the 25-year men who are now 
pensioned employees. Addressed “Dear 
Fellow Employee” and signed by Gen- 
eral Manager Smith, these pamphlets 
disclose the whereabouts of an old em- 
ployee, his date of entrance into service 
and the conduct of his service. 


Collectors Expedite Traffic—Eleven 
collectors have just been placed on duty 
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at down-town street corners in Atlanta 
by the Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany to aid in speeding up traffic dur- 
ing the rush hours. These collectors 
will be on duty every afternoon except 
Sunday from 4 o’clock until 6:30 and 
will accept fares, make change and col- 
lect tickets. ; 

Tickets to Increase Earnings.—The 
Danville Traction & Power Company, 
Danville, Va., has announced that on 
Jan. 1 it will put on sale tickets for 
$1 permitting an indefinite number of 
rides. These tickets will be transfer- 
able. The new rate will be tried for. 
an experimental period of eight weeks 
to determine the effect of the change 
upon earnings. 

Must Arbitrate in Danbury.—A ‘dead- 
lock exists between the striking em- 
ployees of the Danbury Power & 
Transportation Company, Danbury, 
Conn., and the railway management, 
with the company unwilling to recog- 
nize the Amalgamated Association 
under a similar working agreement to 
that in foree with the Danbury & 
Bethel Street Railway. That was the 
old organization out of which the new 
company grew. The City Council has 
formally notified the company and the 
Public Utilities Commission that fail- 
ure to arbitrate the dispute will mean 
the canceling of all existing franchises. 
The intention of the company to 
motorize the system brought about the 
present tense relationship. 

Veterans Receive Buttons. — The 
Wheeling Traction Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va., now has 106 employees who 
have been in the service of the com- 
pany for twenty years or more. Nine 
veteran workmen of the company were 
recently presented with service buttons, 
which automatically makes them mem- 
bers of the Veterans’ Association. The 
service buttons were presented by A. C. 
Spurr, general manager of the Wheel- 
ing Traction Company. The Veterans’ 
Association was founded four years 
ago. The oldest member is M. C. 
Marsh, who has been in the employ of 
the company for more than 88 years. 

Hearing Held Over.—Rehearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the application of the Salt Lake 
& Utah Railroad, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to participate equally with other roads 
in the hauling of transcontinental 
freight has been postponed from Dec. 
3 to Dec. 11. The rehearing was de- 
ferred at the request of the railroad, as 
well as the opposing trunk lines. 

Must Serve Sentence.—A petition to 
suspend the balance of his sentence of 
120 days which he has been serving 
since Sept. 9 in the Marion County jail 
was recently denied Harry Boggs by 
Federal Judge Robert C. Baltzell. 
Boggs, former head of the union on the 
Indianapolis Street Railway, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., was sentenced for contempt 
of court when he was charged with 
violation of terms of an injunction pro- 
hibiting interference with the operation 
of street cars during the strike last 
summer. Judge Baltzell maintained no 
substantial reasons had been presented 
to warrant a suspension of the sentence. 
Reference to the Boggs incident was 
made in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JourR- 
NAL, issue of Oct. 23, page 778. 
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St. Paul Admires Its Twin City 


Inspired by the convenience and suc- 
cess of the new Hennepin Avenue 10- 
cent bus line in Minneapolis, Minn., 
from the heart of the city to 36th 
Street, operated by an auxiliary of 
the Minneapolis Street Railway, Com- 
missioner C. J. McGlogan of the St. 
Paul City Council will present a 
resolution which will authorize taking 
up with the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission a request for 
similar service in that city. He is also 
taken with the Minneapolis system of 
crosstown bus lines on Lowry Avenue 
and on 38th Street, which connect with 
trolley lines at the same rate of fare 
and with transfer privileges. T. Julian 
McGill, vice-president of the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company, said that the 
10-cent bus line in Minneapolis was 
demanded and made possible by busi- 
ness men. The line is not in com- 
petition with the electric railway lines 
and pursues a devious course, crossing 
trolley lines at four points. Mr. McGill 
said that if St Paul would provide a 
profitable route that did not compete 
with street cars the company would be 
glad to operate a 10-cent bus line 
over it. 


Hearing on Bus Specifications 
in New Jersey 


The Board of Publie Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey has under con- 
sideration the amendment of the 
specifications applying to buses adopted 
on Dec. 29, 1924, and is also planning 
to adopt specifications relating spe- 
cifically to buses of what is commonly 
known as the de luxe type. 

With the end in view of obtaining the 
views of auto bus operators, manufac- 
turers and others interested a confer- 
ence between the board’s transporta- 
tion department and all parties inter- 
ested will be held at the offices of the 
board in Newark on Dee. 21, at 11 a.m. 

In anticipation of the hearing the 
board has transmitted to bus operators 
and others through Philander Betts, 
its chief engineer, a copy of the speci- 
fications intended to apply to the street 
car type of vehicle. 


Cleveland Councilman Provoked 
at Bus Losses 


Councilman Herman H. Finkle, Re- 
publican floor leader of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has raised the question of the losses 
alleged to have been sustained by the 
Cleveland Railway in the operation of 
its buses. He has suggested the 
abandonment of the bus lines. Mr. 
Finkle said that bus operation in Cleve- 
land had, since its inception on Aug. 1, 
1925, piled up a loss of $319,593. These 
are Mr. Finkle’s figures. This total, it 
is said, does not include fixed charges 
of more than $200,000. 

The position of the Cleveland Rail- 
way is that the bus lines it sought to 
operate are paying or virtually paying 


their own way. Such losses as are be- 
ing incurred are piling up on the so- 
called feeder routes started at the 
behest of the Council. The position of 
Col. Joseph H. Alexander, president of 
the Cleveland Railway, is that the com- 
pany, if the criterion sought now to be 
applied to the buses is to prevail, should 
abandon the operation of certain rail 
lines which have failed to pay profits 
for years. 

Street Railway Commissioner Ballou 
is in accord with Colonel Alexander in 
this matter. He said that the Council 
ordered operation of the bus routes 
which are said to be losing money. It 
seems that under the provisions of the 
service-at-cost plan at Cleveland the 
Council holds the power to alter all 
schedules of the railway and that if 
the members of the Council see fit they 
have the power to direct the abandon- 
ment of operation of buses on any lines 
on which they may deem the suspension 
of service to be desirable. 


Indeterminate Permits Suggested 
for Buses 


The Public Utilities Commission of 
Massachusetts is seeking the passage 
of legislation to place buses in the same 
category as street railways with re- 
spect to licenses. At present licenses 
are issued to bus companies for only 
a short duration. The commission 
wants the period of the license inde- 
terminate. The change is expected to 
improve service and stabilize invest- 
ment in bus securities. The commis- 
sion still favors licensing authority by 
cities and towns, but would appoint a 
state department to attend to the for- 
mulation of licenses. 


Buses on Pennsylvania Line 
Increase Business 


Since the Scranton Railway, Scran- 
ton, Pa., substituted a de luxe bus serv- 
ice for trolleys over the stretch from 
Carbondale to Forest City, Pa., there 
has been an increase of 130 per cent in 
the number of passengers carried. For 
the present three buses are operating. 
The Carbondale-Forest City line runs 
through Vandling, a distance of 7.2 
miles, The right-of-way is through a 
very narrow valley which is practically 
owned by the Delaware & Hudson Coal 
Company, with which an agreement 
regarding operating rights was ar- 
ranged in 1902. 

The track has always been a difficult 
one to maintain for spring freshets 
frequently damage the roadbed. In 
recent months the difficulties became 
even more serious. It would cost $76,- 
000 to restore the track to first-class 
condition. This, coupled with the fact 
that no permanent right-of-way could 
be secured, made the continued opera- 
tion of the line practically impossible 
and hastened an application to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission for temporary 
abandonment and substitution of buses. 


Would Increase Bus Service 


The Lincoln Traction Company, Lin- 
coln, Neb., has applied to the State 
Railway Commission for authority to 
abandon service on four car lines an 
substitute buses, in addition to the ones 
where buses give either supplemental 
or substituted service. If the permis- 
sion is granted the company will have 
a total of fourteen buses in service. 
One of the lines upon which service 
will be abandoned is that operating be- 
tween the city and farm campuses of 
the University of Nebraska. Buses will 
give more direct connection over paved 
streets and the service will be extended 
to include the suburb of University 
Place, 1 mile beyond. Another bus will 
supplant railway service to the more 
distant suburb of Bethany, reached 
from the center of the city by a cir- 
cuitous route. 


Bus Terminal in Philadelphia 
Under Consideration 


The Public Service Commission an- 
nounced recently that it would meet in 
the State Capitol in Harrisburg on 
Dec. 14 to consider the possibility of 
establishing an underground bus ter- 
minal to relieve traffic congestion in 
Philadelphia, Pa. The commission will 
receive the recommendations of its en- 
gineers and experts who have just com- 
pleted a survey of bus operating condi- 
tions in New York, Boston and other 
metropolitan areas. The Philadelphia . 
Rapid Transit Company, three rail- 
roads entering Philadelphia and inde- 
pendent operators of bus lines have 
been invited to attend and submit sug- 
gestions. 


Wheeling Company Plans 
Bus Extension 


If applications now before the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission are granted 
the Wheeling Traction Company will 
more than double bus line mileage. The 
company now operates 65 miles of bus 
lines and has applied to increase this to 
135 miles. This service is supplemental 
to its electric railway lines. 

The company seeks a bus franchise 
between Wheeling and Steubenville by 
way’ of Warwood, Wellsburg and Fol- 
lansbee, and a franchise between Wheel- 
ing and Moundsville by way of Ben- 
wood, McMechen and Glendale. The 
company proposes to operate special 
de luxe buses equipped with individual 
seats. In case the franchises are 
granted the company plans to extend 
service over Moundsville. It would give 
Moundsville a complete city service by 
creation of a route to the eastern part 
of the municipality, which is now with- 
out transportation facilities. The com- 
pany has also asked for a franchise 
between Bellaire and Wheeling. 


Bus Competition Threatened 
in Louisville 


A new bus line is proposed for Louis- 
ville, Ky., to operate in competition 
with the Louisville Railway at a cash 
fare equal to that of the railway and 
a ticket fare three-quarters of a cent 
lower than the railway fare. The plans 
for the competitive service became 
known on Dec. 6 when an article was 
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published in one of the local afternoon 
papers regarding the formation of the 
Peoples Transit Company. There is 
talk of starting the new service before 
the end of the year, possibly by Dec. 16. 

James P. Barnes, president of the 
Louisville Railway and its subsidiary, 
the Kentucky Carriers, Inc., stated that 
his company knew nothing definite 
about the proposed line until the plan 
was announced in the local daily papers. 
He foresees higher street car fares with 
such a situation. The railway must 
have an income sufficient to cover the 
cost of operating its cars. If its in- 
come is curtailed by competition, higher 
fares are inevitable. 

As another commentator saw it, the 
operators of the proposed bus line 
would have to be smarter than are the 
railway men if they can make a bus 
line pay, as the railway has had plenty 
of experience in the field and has been 
unable to make expenses. 

Mayor A. A. Will stated that the 
proposal had been known by city 
officials for some time, but that there 
were no existing laws which could keep 
the competition off the city streets, the 
only requirement being that the oper- 
ators pay their taxes and licenses, and 
protect passengers and the general 
public by adequate insurance. 


Third Bus Auxiliary Service Started. 
—A new auxiliary bus service to the 
rapidly growing Center Hill suburb of 
Atlanta to supplement the service on 
the River Street car line has just been 
started by the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company. The bus operates on 
weekdays and a regular schedule, ex- 
cept during the noen hours, is main- 
tained, connecting with the street car 
service on the River Line. The fare on 
this bus is 10 cents and entitles the 
passenger to continue his journey on 
the street car and transfer to any other 
line in the city. A transfer and 3 cents 
entitles the outgoing passenger to a 
trip on the bus line. The fare for pas- 
sengers desiring to use only the bus 
service is 3 cents. This is the third 
auxiliary bus line put in service by the 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
the two others operating to Sylvan 
Hills and to Atlanta Avenue in the 
Grant Park section of the city. 


Rerouting Serves New District.—The 
St. Louis Bus Company, auxiliary of 
the United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., 
has rerouted its Morganford-Lough- 
borough Avenue line to serve a larger 
territory in Southwest St. Louis, and 
on Noy. 30 the Board of Public Sery- 
ice will hold a public hearing on the 
application of the company for a 
permanent permit to use the addi- 
tional streets. Through this new con- 
nection the bus line gives the residents 
of one of the newer residential sections 
of the city a city-wide co-ordinated 
transportation service. 

New Service Started—The Canton, 
Akron & Cleveland Coach Company, a 
subsidiary of the Northern Ohio Power 
& Light Company, has started the op- 
eration of a new coach line between 
Canton and Cleveland, Ohio. Buses 
leave Canton every hour and consume 
about the same running time as in- 
terurbans. 
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$18,000 Surplus in Phoenix 


Surplus of approximately $18,000 is 
the result of the operation of the 
Phoenix Street Railway, Phoenix, Ariz., 
under municipal operations for one year 
ended Nov. 1. This fact was disclosed 
in a report submitted to the City Com- 
mission recently by City Manager 
Henry Rieger. In his report he recom- 
mends the rehabilitation of the line. 

The report shows total receipts during 
the year at $160,896 and total disburse- 
ments, including expenses and other 
costs, $148,056. If the lines had been 
rehabilitated and up-to-date rolling 
stock secured it would have been pos- 
sible to cut maintenance charges to 
$26,666. Added to the cash on hand, 
it would have made $44,506 cash on 
hand, and with a 7-cent fare the sur- 
plus for the year would have reached 
$75,000 under proper operating condi- 
tions, according to General Manager 
Rieger. He recommends complete re- 
habilitation “as a decidedly good pay- 
ing investment for the city and for the 
citizens of the city at large.” He 
stresses the need for new, up-to-date, 
light one-man cars, which would net a 
saving of at least 25 per cent on power 
bills and possibly give a six-minute 
headway service. 

Another factor in lowering the sur- 
plus for the past year has been the 
change in status of the employees. 
When all employees were placed on an 
eight-hour basis, it was done without 
any loss in salary to the employees. 
Where men were working eight, ten 
and twelve hours a day, the eight-hour 
rate was computed so as to give them 
an amount of salary equal to what they 
had been drawing under the longer day 
plan. The placing of the men on the 
eight-hour basis necessitated the em- 
ploying of additional help, which raised 
the payroll about 20 per cent over pre- 
vious years. 

The city of Phoenix acquired the 
properties of the street railway by pur- 
chase on June 4, 1925, for $20,000 and 
assumed direct operation and control 
on Noy. 1, 1925. Various circumstances 
leading up to the city’s taking over the 
lines were reviewed in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL from time to time. 


Plans Being Made to Refinance 
Michigan Interurban 


The Grand Rapids Trust Company, 
receiver for the Grand Rapids, Grand 
Haven & Muskegon Railway, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has notified the Michi- 
gan Public Utilties Commission that 
plans are well under way by the trust 
company and a committee representing 
the bondholders to refinance the road 
and lift the receivership. 

Sidney L. Vaughn, general manager 
of the road, and Peter Kline of the 
trust company appeared before the 
commission on Noy. 30 and sought a 
permit to operate bus service between 
Grand Rapids and Grand Haven and be- 
tween Grand Haven and Muskegon. 


The application was opposed by the 
Safety Motor Coach Company, now 
operating between Grand Rapids and 
Muskegon and Grand Haven and Mus- 
kegon. The coach company asked for 
a permit to operate between Grand 
Rapids and Grand Haven in opposition 
to the request of the railway. 

Mr. Vaughn told the commission the 
railway planned to supplement the 
present interurban service with buses, 
giving hourly service to the three cities 
from 5 a.m. one morning until 1 a.m. 
the following morning. He said that 
back in 1920 the passenger revenue of 
the line was $486,780, compared with 
$186,540 last year and $122,965 for the 
first nine months of the present year. 
Both Mr. Vaughn and Mr. Kline de- 
nied that the Insull interests were back 
of the effort of the railway to get the 
bus permit. 

The hearing was 
Dec. 11. 


adjourned until 


Springfield Council 
Approves Agreement 


The City Council of Springfield, 
Mass., on Dec. 6 approved the agree- 
ment between the city and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
by which the railroad acquires the 
lines of the Springfield Street Railway. 
From $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 will be 
expended in improving equipment and 
service. This is another step in the 
plan for the restoration of certain 
electric railway lines in Massachusetts 
to New Haven ownership and for their 
physical rehabilitation. 


Traffic Wage and Fare Figures 


There was a slight decrease in the 
number of passengers carried during 
the month of October, 1926, compared 
with October, 1925. This can be traced 
partly to industrial conditions in cer- 
tain sections of the country and partly 
to the fine weather which prevailed 
throughout the month, which tends to 
increase the use of private automobiles 
for transportation purposes. 

The number of revenue passengers, 
including bus passengers, reported to 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation by 207 companies for October, 
1926, compared with October, 1925, is 
as follows: 


October,. 1926... Gis cece s vu se O07, 625,096 
Octaber eh OB5isses lew ae pe ee 809,134,380 
Decrease, per cent........... 0.19 


Average cash fares in cities of 25,000 
population and over: 


Cents 
NOW. dy GhO 26%. ota. wei hiepaehy vida sine 7.7423 
ORE Ph RG os as eens ect nies eee is Seale wn 7.7056 
NOVA, LOZ breen eters tite oe oe 7.5996 


Average maximum hourly rate paid 
motormen and conductors in two-man 
service by companies operating 100 
miles or more of single track: 

Average Index Number 


Hourly 1913 = 100 
Rate Per Cent 
Noy. dgl886 st es 56.88 208.73 
Ost toy SOG ts 56.87 208.70 | 
Nows 17h 9808.7 as 56.29 206.57 oe 
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$10,000,000 Virginia Bond 
Issue Approved 


Stockholders of the Virginia Electric 
& Power Company, Richmond, Va., 
have authorized a bond issue of $10,- 
000,000 to cover the expenditures con- 
templated in the 1927 program. Of the 
bond issue, $6,000,000 in first and re- 
funding mortgage gold 5s were offered 
publicly on Dec. 10 and the accruing 
fund will be made immediately 
available for next year’s elaborate 
improvement program. It has also 
been voted to place the company’s 
authorized capital stock at $15,000,000 
and to reclassify the $4,513,000 of un- 
issued 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock to be issued as 6 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock. 

As a result of this and other steps 
now being taken Richmond’s unified 
bus and railway system is expected to 
be in full operation before the end of 
next year, dependent largely upon the 
opening of new streets to the intended 
bus lines. According to William E. 
Wood, vice-president of the company, 
this improved system will cost the 
company about $1,500,000. Several 
routes probably will be started in Janu- 
ary on the receipt of buses now under 
construction. Tracks are also being ex- 
tended and other similar work will be 
started as soon as practicable. 

Approximately $15,000,000 of the 
$20,000,000 in the full 30-month pro- 
gram has been directed to new con- 
struction work and improvements on 
existing properties through Tidewater 
Virginia and eastern North Carolina. 


Will Cease Cashing Warrants 
in Seattle 


‘The Clearing House Association at 
Seattle, Wash., has unanimously re- 
fused to cash any more warrants for 
the Seattle Municipal Street Railway, 
declaring they are an illegal invest- 
ment. The railway was slated to go on 
a warrant basis on Dec. 10 to pay labor 
and material costs’for the last half of 
November. Mayor Bertha K. Landes 
advocates payment of warrants by city 
on date due, which will postpone war- 
rant basis for two weeks. 


Indiana Road to Start Afresh 


The property of the Fort Wayne, 
VanWert & Lima Traction Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has been sold at 
receiver’s sale at Fort Wayne, Ind., to 
the bondholders for $150,000. The bond- 
holders were represented at the sale by 
Edward Hopkinson. 

The company will be reorganized in 
accordance with terms outlined at some 
length in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for June 12, page 1030, under 
which it is proposed to create a voting 
trust to continue for five years. 


Spokane Interurban Lines Sold 


The sale of the interurban lines of 
the Inland System, operating 180 miles 
of active trackage between Spokane, 
Wash., and Cceur d’Alene, Idaho, and 
between Spokane and Moscow, Idaho, to 
the Great Northern Railways was an- 
nounced in Spokane on Dec, 3. Report 
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of the sale was confirmed by Major 
A. M. Anderson of the Great Northern 
staff. The sale will be subject to the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The property consists of 
the Inland Empire Railroad, owning 
the Moscow line and the Spokane & 
Eastern Railway & Power Company, 
which leases the Cceur d’Alene line 
from the former company. M. J. Cos- 
tello, western traffic manager of the 
Great Northern, is arranging with the 
city to make physical connections of 
the properties in order .that Inland 
operations may center at the large 
Great Northern depot. 

If the permission of the commission 
is secured the deal will be made retro- 
active to Dec. 1, with actual operating 
management beginning about Dec. 10. 

Street railway properties of the re- 
lated “Inland” and traction companies 
were merged three years ago into the 
new Spokane United Railways, and the 
power station at Nine Mile was sold 
last year to the Washington Water 
Power Company. The Great Northern 
purchase will complete the transfer of 
all the former properties of the system. 


Engineers Public Service Reports 
on Financing 


In a report sent recently to stock- 
holders the Engineers Public Service 
Company outlines its progress and 
gives data on the results of the financ- 
ing effected by the sale of allotment 
certificates. 

To provide a portion of the funds 
necessary to acquire more than two- 
thirds of the common stock of the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Company, 
Richmond, Va., and finance the acqui- 
sition of other properties operating in 
the Virginia district common stock and 
50 per cent paid allotment certificates 
were sold in July, 1925. The company 
issued 109,957 shares of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock and 500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock and had a floating debt of 
$3,500,000 on July 31, 1925. 

Since that time the company has ac- 
quired nearly all the minority com- 
mon stock of the Virginia Electric & 
Power, the controlling interest in the 
Eastern Texas Power & Light Com- 
pany, the El Paso Electric Company, 
the Savannah Electric & Power Com- 
pany, the Baton Rouge Electric Com- 
pany and the Key West Electric 
Company. The company now has no 
floating debt and has about $5,000,000 
additional assets in securities and cash. 

Outstanding stock at the close of 
business Noy. 20, 1926, totaled 204,297 
3-12 shares of 7 per cent preferred and 
778,938 shares of common stock. 


Changes Effected in 
Alton Properties 


The St. Louis & Alton Railroad, 
which has taken over the old Alton, 
Granite & St. Louis traction line, ex- 
tending from Alton, Ill., to St. Louis, 
Mo., with a branch line from Mitchell 
to Edwardsville, Ill., has been granted 
a charter to do business by Secretary of 
State Emerson of Illinois. 

The Alton Railway, Alton, Il., which 
has taken over the Alton city lines, has 
increased its capital stock from $500,- 
000 to $750,000. 
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Detroit Street Railways Must 
Pay Income Tax 


Notice has been received at the office 
of the Detroit (Mich.) Corporation 
Counsel that the Department of Street 
Railways must pay federal income taxes 
as a corporation and that employees 
of the department must pay income 
taxes as individuals. The ruling was 
forwarded to the municipal office by the 
local collector of internal revenue. 

A test case was started in 1923 when 
the government contended that Depart- 
ment of Street Railways employees 
must pay federal income taxes. The 
judge in the local federal court held 
that the municipal railway was exercis- 
ing a governmental function and that 
the income tax law did not apply to its 
employees. 

The case was appealed to the U. S. 
Supreme Court by the Department of 
Internal Revenue, but before the Su- 
preme Court could act the provisions 
of the income tax law as it applied to 
such employees were rescinded by an 
act of Congress. The case was then 
considered closed, but the act of Con- 
gress applied only to taxes to be paid 
prior to 1925. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue has recently ruled 
that municipally owned public utilities 
were proprietary functions, and not 
governmental, and as such were taxable 
the same as any private business, and 
that employees of such utilities were 
subject to income tax. This ruling ap- 
plies for 1925 and 1926. 

The local collector has been in- 
structed by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment to collect the taxes from city 
employees and the city. The collector 
cited that if the city and its employees 
show a willingness to co-operate an 
early collection of the taxes for 1925 
may be anticipated. In case of failure 
to comply with the regulations on the 
part of the city or its employees pro- 
cedure will be as in the case of other 
income tax payers. A reasonable time 
will be allowed in which to pay taxes. 


Rate of Return a Stumbling 
Block in St. Louis 


The reorganization committee of the 
United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., which 
has formed the St. Louis Public Service 
Company to take over the property 
when the receivership ends, seeks a 7 
per cent return on the valuation fixed 
by the Public Service Commission, 
while Mayor Miller has expressed the 
belief that 6 per cent is enough under 
the service-at-cost franchise arrange- 
ment intended to be put into effect. 

This point and the question of how 
the company should liquidate the old 
mill tax judgment and the current mill 
tax and existing franchise taxes are 
apparently the only things really in 
the way of an immediate termination 
of the receivership. 

In a talk before the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce on Noy. 24 Mayor 
Miller declared that he was anxious to 
have the railway problem settled by 
completion of the reorganization so 
that the city could obtain the kind of 
service to which it is entitled, He re- 
frained from further mention of the 
points at issue. 


December 11, 1926 


The valuation of slightly more than 
$51,000,000 as of 1919 set by the state 
commission brought up to date would 
entitle the company to earn a net re- 
turn on approximately $56,000,000. 


Foreclosed Ohio Interurban 
to Continue 


Property of the Cincinnati, Lawrence- 
burg & Aurora Electric Street Railroad 
Company, offered for sale at fore- 
closure on Dec. 1, was purchased by the 
Union Trust Company, as trustee for 
the bondholders, for $205,000, which 
was $5,000 in excess of the upset price 
fixed by the Common Pleas Courts of 
Hamilton County, Ohio, and Dearborn 
County, Indiana. C. H. Deppe, presi- 
dent of the trust company and one of 
the two receivers for the interurban 
company, said that operation would 
continue under the supervision of the 
bondholders. Mr. Deppe also said that 
a new corporation would be formed be- 
fore the first of the year. The interur- 
ban operates between Anderson’s Ferry 
and Aurora, Ind., a distance of 57 miles. 


Would Abandon Portion of Line’ 


The Lewiston & Frontier Railroad, 
leased by the Niagara Gorge Railroad, 
filed a petition recently with the 
Public Service Commission asking for 
the approval of declaration of abandon- 
ment of portions of its electric railway 
in the village of Youngstown, Niagara 
County, and adjoining towns in New 
Mork. 0° - 

The petition states that for more 
than two years passenger service has 
not been furnished to and into the vil- 
lage_of Youngstown, such service hav- 
ing been discontinued with the consent 
and approval of the village officials on 
the commencement of operations by the 
Gray Bus Line. 

The right-of-way of the electric rail- 
way has been used occasionally for 
operating freight cars for the delivery 
of coal to the U. S. Government Reser- 
vation. Such operations, however, the 
company states, have been at a loss. 
In addition, the pavement on Main 
Street is in need of reconstruction and 
when done, would impose a large capi- 
tal expenditure on the railway thus 
increasing the value of its property 
devoted to public service without pros- 
pect of any return being realized from 
the operation of the road. 


Key Route to Issue $1,500,000 in 
Bonds.—The Key System Transit Com- 
pany, Oakland, Cal., plans the issuance 
and sale of $1,500,000 of first mortgage 
6 per cent bonds to the National City 
Company partially to finance a $9,- 
000,000 reconstruction and improvement 
program, provided approval is obtained 
from the State Railroad Commission. 

Dividend Deferred.—The directors of 
the Intefborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., deferred action 
on the quarterly modified guaranteed 
dividend of $1.25 of the Manhattan 
Elevated owing to the fact that it was 
not earned in the September quarter. 
This disbursement is determined by the 
earnings for the third quarter of each 
year under the terms of the Inter- 
borough-Manhattan readjustment plan 
of 1922. 
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Arce Welding—The New Age in 
Tron and Steel 


._ By the Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 160 pages. $1.50. 

Devoted largely to the use of arc 
welding in general production manu- 
facturing, but giving knowledge of arc 
welding principles and equipment now 
available, the new book on are welding 
by the Lincoln Electric Company is 
most comprehensive. It contains more 
than 200 illustrations of products which 
are manufactured by are welding. In 
addition there are numerous diagrams 
and charts showing welding speeds and 
costs. 

The use of are welding in place of 
riveting is discussed thoroughly, and a 
chapter is devoted to the field for are 
welding by substitution of are welded 
steel for cast iron. The discussion 
shows how to go about redesigning cast 
iron for manufacture in steel and illus- 
trations are given to show where this 
is being done commercially. 

The opening chapter discusses the 
superiority of steel over cast iron from 
both the standpoint of strength and 
economy. One chapter is devoted to 
automatic arc welding and there are 
numerous illustrations showing prod- 
ucts welded automatically. 

The book is 6 in. x 9 in. 
in imitation leather. 


Trade Agreements 1925 


United States Department of Labor, bu- 
reau of labor statistics, Washington, D. C. 
152 pages. 25 cents a copy. 

This pamphlet devotes eleven pages 
to extracts from certain agreements be- 
tween electric railways and the Amal- 
gamated Association. The properties 
mentioned are the Community Traction 
Company, Toledo, Ohio; Memphis 
Street Railway, Memphis, Tenn.; I- 
linois Power & Light Corporation ap- 
plicable to its railway department in 
Bloomington and Normal, Ill.; Trenton 
& Mercer County Traction Corporation, 
Trenton, N. J.; Chicago, Aurora & El- 
gin Railroad, Wheaton, Ill, and the 
Salem and Amesbury divisions of the 
Massachusetts Northeastern Street 
Railway. 


It is bound 


Guiding Principles of Public Service 
Regulation 

Henry C. Spurr. Public Utilities Reports, 
Ine., Rochester, N,. Y., and Washington, 
D. C. 919 pages. 

Under the heading ‘Returns to which 
Utilities are Entitled” Mr. Spurr begins 
the third volume of his work on the 
principles involved in the laws affecting 
utilities. He then takes up the subject 
of fair or reasonable return, attraction 
of capital, efficiency in management 
and service, miscellaneous factors af- 
fecting returns. From the broad sub- 
ject of a consideration of factors in 
rate making he shows these factors in 
specific utilities—water, gas, electric, 
street railway, interurban railway and 
telephones. A discussion of street rail- 
way rates consumes 47 pages, dealing 
principally with electric railway appor- 
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tionment in general and ‘then’ taking 
up the apportionments between differ- 
ent branches, different lines;imterurban’ 
and suburban business and: freight; and 


passenger business. ~There is included 
a discussion of ‘the 5-cent fare, the 
6-cent fare, the 7,8 and 10-cent fare. In 
connection with fares reference is made 
to the statistics furnished by the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association on 
average cash fares in American cities. 
The book also explains the status of 
interurban railway rates.’ The text 
is based on court and commission de- 
cisions and is elaborated by a table of 
the various cases cited. Some 52 pages 
make up a carefully prepared index. 


Business Annals 


By Willard Long Thorp. National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc. New York. 
380 pages. $4. 

Particularly at this time, when so 
many persons hold to the view that the 
present is a period of inordinate pros- 
perity in the United States, is this 
sobering volume of interest not only to 
manufacturers but to railway men. 
Economic changes that affect the one 
affect the other despite the fact that the 
extent of the consequences of any 
change in the economic status may vary 
greatly as between two lines of busi- 
ness activity. 

. Problems are not solved by shutting 
the eyes to them. Yet that is done far 
too often in the case of economic ques- 
tions despite the professed desire to be 
fortified with the facts for dealing with 
each occasion as it arises. And here 
are the facts. They should not be ig- 
nored just because they are likely to 
be sobering in their influence by re- 
storing a sense of perspective. In this 
work of 380 pages the author has pre- 
sented in descriptive form the business 
cycle history of seventeen countries in 
all quarters of the world for periods 
ranging from 36 to 186 years. It is 
probably the most comprehensive sur- 
vey of the world’s experience with busi- 
ness booms and depressions which has 
ever been made. In the report are 
answers to such questions as: When 
have periods of depression begun? 
How long have they lasted? What 
brought the depressions? When have 
revivals of activity occurred? How 
have these revivals progressed? How 
are the different branches of business 
related? How are different countries 
related? 

Simultaneously with their collection, 
these facts have been anlyzed by Dr. 
Wesley C. Mitchell. His deductions are 
contained in the introductory section, 
entitled “Business Cycles as Revealed 
by Business Annals.” 

The information is believed by the 
publishers to be the latest and most 
authoritative on the occurrence of 
business cycles and on the duration 
of periods of prosperity and depression. 
It is the first collection of its kind as- 
sembled for Dr. Mitchell’s use~ since 
publication of his first studies in 1913. 

It is expected that “Business Annals” 
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will be followed at short intervals by 
other reports under the direction of Dr. 
Mitchell. These reports will provide a 
thoroughgoing analysis of the facts re- 
garding fluctuations in business. 

The bureau is its own publisher. It 
aims to distribute its reports at prices 
just sufficient to cover publication ex- 
penses, all the research costs being de- 
frayed from contributions to the 
bureau’s general funds. 


Mundy’s Earning Power of 
Railroads, 1926 

Compiled and edited by Floyd W. Mundy. 
J. H. Oliphant & Company, New York, 
N, Yo, .b254pages: 

In this 21st issue of this annual pub- 
lication data and statistics are given on 
127 railroads relating to their earning 
power and to their securities arranged 
in convenient form for ready reference. 
Practically all the important railroads 
in the United States are included. Some 
introductory chapters explain to the in- 
vestor general principles which must be 
applied in determining the value of the 
stocks or bonds of any railroad. The 
many tables with data on mileage, ex- 
penses and other items afford ready 
comparison and notes expand the in- 
formation. 


The Indeterminate Permit, In Relation 
to Home Rule and Municipal 
Ownership 
By Delos F. Wilcox, Ph.D. Published by 
the Public Ownership League of America, 
Chicago, Ill., as “Bulletin 35.” Paper, 99 

pages. $2. 

The thesis on which this book is 
written is that when the indeterminate 
permit ‘for utilities was invented in 
1907, and for some years later, it 
looked like a very desirable plan, but 
that experience shows it is not so de- 
sirable as it at first appeared to be. 
The only safe policy is municipal own- 
ership and operation. The trouble with 
the indeterminate permit, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Wilcox, is that it depends 
ultimately for success on satisfactory 


public control and the right of the pub- - 


lic to terminate the permit for cause. 
The author believes that both state 
regulation and the right to terminate a 
terminable permit have broken down, 
and this form of franchise now gives 
utilities “an indefinite lease of life 
without requiring them ever to come 
back to the municipality for an ac- 
counting of their stewardship and with- 
out giving the municipality any effec- 
tive power to cut their lease of life 
short. Under the indeterminate per- 
mit, the companies are in to stay, and 
their good or ill behavior has little or 
nothing to do with it.” This theory is 
developed in the 99 pages of the book. 


Railway Statistics of the United States 
of America 

Prepared by Slason Thompson, Bureau of 
Railway News and Statistics, Chicago, Ill. 
Tucker-Kenworthy Company, Chicago. 148 
pages. 

Here is a comparison of steam rail- 
way statistics for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1925, with the official reports for 
1924, as well as recent statistics of 
foreign railways. This is the 23d year 
of the publication of this booklet. The 
usefulness of this pamphlet is enhanced 
by maps, tables and illustrations. 
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Personal Items 


F. S. Elliott to Superintend 
Inland Empire for New Owners 


F. S. Elliott, general superintendent 
of the western division of the Great 
Northern Railway, has been made gen- 
eral superintendent in charge of opera- 
tion of the Spokane & Eastern Railway 
& Power Company and the Inland Em- 
pire Railroad, electric interurban prop- 
erties in the Spokane district purchased 
by the Great Northern. Mr. Elliott 
and M. J. Costello, traffic manager of 
the Great Northern, western division, 
are engaged in the negotiations inci- 
dental to merging the former Inland 
system into the Great Northern 
organization. So far Mr. Elliott is the 
only Great Northern official designated 
for appointment to the Inland System 
by the new owners. The personnel of 
the Inland will not be merged into the 
Great Northern system until the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approves 
the transfer of the interurban proper- 
ties to the transcontinental line, an ac- 
tion hoped for late this month. 

Following the war Mr. Costello was 
operating head of the Inland, but the 
property was returned to the bondhold- 
ers in 1919. In fact, the Great North- 
ern owned the Inland system jointly 
with the Northern Pacific from 1911 
to 1918, during which time it was under 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, in 
which both the steam railroads were 
interested. The Inland is now pur- 
chased by the Great Northern alone. 
W. P. Johnston has been general man- 
ager. He succeeded F. E. Connors and 
Waldo G. Paine, both deceased. With 
permission of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the sale will be effective as 
of Dees: 


C. M. Griffith Made Vice-President 
of Wharton Company 


Charles M. Griffith, long associated 
with William Wharton, Jr., & Company, 
Easton, Pa., has been elected vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Griffith 
has back of him a wealth of experience 
in railway work, but counts as his 
choicest experience during his long as- 
sociation with the company his acquisi- 
tion of so many good friends and 
acquaintances. He has looked with 
more or less composure on the rise of 
the bus recently, for years ago, when 
he was just cutting his experience teeth 
in business, he was secretary of the 
Omnibus Company, General, Philadel- 
phia. This was in the day of the three- 
horse, double-deck passenger buses on 
Broad Street. With him recollections 
of these days, remote now to many 
others who lived through them, remain 
alive as reminiscences of history in the 
process of repeating itself. 

Mr. Griffith has served in various ca- 
pacities with William Wharton, Jr., & 
Company, Inc., and its associated inter- 
ests since the days of flat tram rails 
and cast iron special work. When the 
Wharton company rolled its own girder 


rails and T rails at the mil!s of the 
North Branch Steel Company at Dan- 
ville, Pa., Mr. Griffith acted as secre- 
tary and buyer of that company. More 
recently he has been sales manager 
of the Wharton company as well as a 
member of the board of directors of 
that company, the Philadelphia Roll & 
Machine Company and the Tioga Steel 
& Iron Company. 


Melvin A. Traylor Elected to 
General Electric Board 


Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank, Chicago, was 
elected a director of the General Elec- 
tric Company at a meeting of the board 
in New York on Nov. 24. He is well 
known to electric railway executives, 
particularly in the Central West, and 
was one of the speakers at the con- 
vention of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association in 1923. 

In addition to his executive position 
with the First National Bank Mr. 
Traylor is a director of the Stock Yards 
National Bank, Chicago; of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, Chicago, and of 
Austin Nichols & Company, New York. 
He is also a member of the advisory 
committee of the Central Manufactur- 
ers District Bank of Chicago and chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
National Wool Warehouse & Storage 
Company. 

Mr. Traylor was born in Breeding, 
Ky., on Oct. 21, 1878. He studied law 
at night and was admitted to the Texas 
bar in 1901. In 1922 the honorary de- 
gree of master of arts was conferred 
on him by the University of Ilinois. 
He is a trustee of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Newberry library, and 
during the war served as director of 
sales of United States treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness for the seventh 
federal reserve district. 

He is a member of the American 
Bankers’ Association, the Illinois Bank- 
ers’ Association, the American Eco- 
nomic Association, Southern Society of 
Chicago and Art Institute of Chicago. 


Changes in Staff of California 
Commission 


Charles Grunsky has been appointed 
gas and electric engineer of the Rail- 
road Commission of California, to suc- 
ceed A. V.. Guillou, promoted to be 
assistant chief engineer. J. G. Hunter, 
transportation engineer, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed A. C. Mott, who 
has been appointed chief engineer of 
the commission to succeed Lester S. 
Ready. The new officials will assume 
their positions immediately. 

Mr. Grunsky has been with the com- 
mission since 1914. He was employed 
on valuation work up to 1922, and, for 
the major portion of the time since 
1922, as an assistant engineer in the 
gas and electric division. He is a 
graduate of the University of Califor- 
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nia and engaged in construction work 
for a year before entering the employ 
of the commission. During the World 
War Mr. Grunsky went overseas and, 
after the armistice, he returned as a 
captain in the engineer corps. 

J. G. Hunter entered the employ of 
the commission in April, 1920, worked 
as an assistant engineer part of the 
time in the hydraulic division and, 
since 1923, in the transportation di- 
vision. Since 1924 he has represented 
the transportation division in the Los 
Angeles office of the commission. Mr. 
Hunter is a graduate of the University 
of Utah, was employed for a number 
of years in the office of the city en- 
gineer at Portland, Ore., and, later, in 
the U. S. Geological Service. 

As noted recently in the ELEctTrRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, Mr. Ready has been 
made president of the Key System 
Transit Company, Oakland, Cal. 


D. A. Smith Assistant General 
Manager at Detroit 


Del A. Smith, general superintendent 
of the Detroit Department of Street 
Railways, Detroit, Mich., was appointed 
assistant general manager by _ the 
Street Railway Commission on Dec. 7, 
and will assume the title of acting gen- 
eral manager after the resignation of 
H. U. Wallace as general manager be- 
comes effective on Jan. 1. Mr. Smith 
will be acting. general manager until 
a new general manager is appointed. 

The appointment of the new assistant 
general manager was made at a meet- 
ing in the Mayor’s office at which 
G. Ogden Ellis, president of the com- 
mission, and Commissioners John J. 
Barlum and H. H. Esselstyn were 
present. Mr. Smith succeeds as assis- 
tant general manager H. M. Gould, who 
resigned about a year ago. 

It has been announced that several 
applications have been received for 
the position of general manager from 
men not now employed by the depart- 
ment.~ This fact will not bar men al- 
ready in the service from receiving 
consideration in filling the vacancy 
made when Mr. Wallace’s resignation 
goes into effect. 

Mr. Smith started his 22 years of 
experience in the train service of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road in Chicago in 1904. The following 
year he became a conductor on the 
Jackson Division of the Detroit United 
Railway. He was made a carhouse 
foreman in 1907, and since then has 
occupied the positions of assistant 
division superintendent, night superin- 
tendent, division superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent of transporta- 
tion and general superintendent. At 
the time the Detroit United Railway 
lines were purchased by the city, Mr. 
Smith was taken into the employ of 
the municipal system. 


Charles L. Sheldon, formerly chief 
engineer at the power plant of the 
Holyoke Street Railway, Holyoke, 
Mass., has entered the employ of the 
Holyoke Water Power Company. Elec- 
tric energy to operate the Holyoke 
Street Railway system was supplied for 
the first time by the Holyoke Water 
Power Company on Dec. 5. 
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W. G. Gove Railroad Club 


President 


Superintendent of Equipment at Brook- 
lyn Third Electric Railway Executive 
to Hold This Office 


William G. Gove, superintendent of 
equipment of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Lines, has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Railroad Club. 
He is the third electric railway man 
in the history of the organization to be 
elected to that post. The two others 
who have served in that capacity are 
H. H. Vreeland, now of the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Company and for- 
merly president of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway, New York, and Frank 
Hedley, president and general manager 
of the Interborough Company. 

Mr. Gove became connected with the 
companies in Brooklyn in 1903. Since 
then the character of much of the serv- 
ice rendered over the lines there has 
changed tremendously. At the time he 


W. G. Gove 


went to Brooklyn steam train operation 
on the elevated had just been replaced 
by electric and the equipment offered 
a large field for the standardization 
of parts on the electric trains. In fact. 
the standardization of widely varied 
equipment was the first object of his 
work in Brooklyn. It was accompanied 
by drastic changes in the organization 
whereby the all-around shops intended 
for territorial operation were replaced 
by specialty shops for the entire sys- 
tem. This work of standardization of 
the elevated cars and equipment was 
undertaken on Jan. 4, 1904, but was 
preceded by a six months study of the 
problem and much preliminary work. 
The task was practically ended in 1906. 
Mr. Gove’s next important work was 
to standardize the cars of the surface 
lines. This phase of the work was com- 
pleted in 1910. During this time 3,425 
cars were reconstructed at a cost of 
more than $4,000,000 and 626 cars were 
purchased at a cost of $10,000,000. Dur- 
ing this interval 704 single-track cars 
were withdrawn from service. 

This was a gigantic task. Its com- 
pletion with the celerity with which 
Mr. Gove carried out the work would 
have been impossible to any man less 
capable as an organizer. In prosecut- 
ing the work Mr. Gove assembled one 
of the finest maintenance organizations 
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in the world. It was here that the 
man’s organizing ability asserted itself. 
He knows how to delegate authority. 
but he also has the faculty of keeping 
closely in touch with all that is going 
on. His work is directed through his 
various assistants. 

In a changing world, Mr. Gove was 
not content with revamping equipment 
and keeping things going. He threw 
himself into the field of development 
and original design, and was respon- 
sible, among other things, for develop- 
ing, with the assistance of his associ- 
ates, the present New York municipal 
subway and elevated cars, copied 
throughout the world as models for 
equipment intended for use in rapid 
transit service. Articulated units for 
train operation were a later develop- 
ment. In them novel features never 
before attempted in car construction 
were embodied. The low-level center- 
exit and entrance cars, so long a stand- 
ard on the Brooklyn surface lines, were 
also brought out. . In addition to all this, 
Mr. Gove was a pioneer in adopting 
steel wheels for electric railway serv- 
ice. More recently he has been engaged 
in directing plans for equipping the 
new Coney Island shops, the largest of 
their kind in the world and certainly 
the most completely equipped. His 
record in association work, particularly 
his work in the interest of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association, is 
well known, he being a past-president 
of the Engineering Association. 

Before he joined the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit system in 1903 Mr. Gove was 
with the Boston Elevated Railway. He 
was born in Cincinnati on Feb. 24, 
1874, and was educated in the Cincin- 
nati schools and at the Cincinnati 
School of Technology, which is now a 
part of the University of Cincinnati. 
Immediately after leaving the uni- 
versity he began work in a civil en- 
gineer’s office and later was engaged in 
an irrigation project on the Pacific 
Coast. In July, 1896, he became assist- 
ant engineer of roadway for the Cincin- 
nati Street Railway. His connection 
with the Boston Elevated Railway dated 
from March, 1899. His title at Boston 
was assistant engineer. From January, 
1900, to May of the same year Mr. 
Gove had charge of reconstructing the 
equipment of the trial trains in com- 
petitive tests in the old Tremont Street 
subway, used by the elevated railroad, 
and by surface cars during the early 
morning hours when traffic was light. 
These tests of train operation marked 
an epoch in electric railway develop- 
ment, as they pointed the way to train 
operation with multiple-unit equipment. 
After the tests had been completed and 
a decision reached as to the type of 
equipment to be tested, Mr. Gove was 
associated with Messrs. Winsor and 
Lindall in constructing and equipping 
additional cars for this service. As 
noted previously, he went from Boston 
to Brooklyn in 1903. 


J. Paul Thorne has assumed his new 
duties as safety director of the Monon- 
gahela West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany, Fairmont, W. Va. Since the 
resignation of the former director, 
James E. Hendry, the assistant director, 
has been in charge of the movement. 
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William B. 


McKinley 


Former Head of Illinois Traction System Dies at Age of Seventy— 
Had Lately Been Illinois Power & Light Chairman 


ENATOR WILLIAM B. McKIN- 

LEY, utility magnate, banker, world 
traveler, economist, philanthropist and 
politician, died at the Homelawn Sani- 
tarium in Martinsville, Ind., on Dec. 7. 
Mr. McKinley’s death had been ex- 
pected for several weeks as he had been 
suffering with an incurable illness for 
many months. The remains will be 
taken to Indianapolis and sent to 
Champaign, II]l., his former home, for 
burial. 

Though known to many for his char- 
ity and for the influence he wielded in 
politics, he was especially prominent in 
business circles for his activities in 
various utility enterprises. One of the 
most noteworthy of these was his affili- 
ation with the Illinois Traction Com- 
pany, whose many subsidiaries cover 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and Missouri. 
A few years ago he disposed of a 
large part of his holdings in the 
company, but was made chairman of 
the board of the Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation. The McKinley interests, 
of which he was the head, controlled 
500 miles of track, with its own bridge 
across the Mississippi River at St. 
Louis and a terminal in the heart of the 
city. This was the high spot in a 
utility career which began in 1884, 
when Mr. McKinley was 28 years old. 
He saw great possibilities in the mule 
ear line operating between Banner and 
Champaign, a distance of 2 miles, and 
interested Eastern capitalists in the 
matter and bought the road. Under 
his auspices the property was electrified 
and extended. Later he bought the 
interurban line between Springfield and 
Defiance, Ohio, and still later the 
utility property at Bay City, Mich. 
Then he turned his attention to the 
Danville system. These properties 
became the nucleus around which grew 
the powerful Illinois Traction System, 
one of the most important of the early 
utility groups with properties in sey- 
eral states serving a vast population 
with electric railway, electric light and 
gas service. 


MAN OF WIDE INTERESTS 


In addition to his utility endeavors, 
he had been for a number of years a 
deep student of political questions and 
of economics and had made himself an 
authority on matters involving foreign 
relations. He had traveled very exten- 
sively and had gained an accurate con- 
ception of conditions in various parts 
of the world. Some years ago, ac- 
companied by a party of friends, he 
went on a trip around the globe, spend- 
ing a considerable time in each of the 
principal foreign cities. 

Senator McKinley had been fre- 
quently before the limelight in spite 
of his quiet ways. In 1920 he scored 
an overwhelming victory over his 
Democratic rival for United States 
Senator from Illinois. His election and 
nomination were a_ great personal 
triumph for he was the only opponent 
of the state political machine of Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago to win a nomina- 
tion at the primary election held some 


time before that. This election came 
as a climax to a long political career. 
He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1904 and served continu- 
ously until 1912. He was returned to 
the House in 1914, where he continued 
until 1920, when he yas elected to the 
Senate. In the primaries this year 
he was defeated by the present Sena- 
tor-elect, Col. Frank L. Smith, over 
whom he had triumphed six years ago. 
He entered this contest with his ac- 
customed vigor, but the strain of the 
campaign is believed to have enfeebled 
him greatly. His defeat in the primary 
came on the heels of the Senator’s 
vigorous stand in favor of American 
adherence to the world court protocol 
and brought to a close a Congressional 


William B. McKinley 


career of twenty years, fourteen of 
which were spent in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. McKinley was born in Peters- 
burg, Ill., on Sept. 5, 1856. When he 
was a very young lad his family moved 
to Champaign, where his father was 
the pastor of a small Presbyterian 
congregation. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, but after two years 
left to become a clerk in a drug store. 
Later he worked in a similar capacity 
in a real estate office. Following a 
short banking experience, he became 
associated with his uncle, J. B. Mc- 
Kinley, in the farm loan business, 
branching out in 1884 to enter the 
utility field. 

At the time of the panic in 1893 Mr. 
McKinley had considerable money in- 
vested in farm mortgages in Kansas 
and disposed of most of the utilities 
which he had bought. Three years 
later, however, he re-entered the public 
utility field by building an 11-mile 
electric railway to Joliet. Within the 
next three years he bought and 
modernized the street railway lines in 
Quincy and Galesburg and constructed 


an interurban railway to Knoxville. 
Having accumulated a large fortune 
after knowing in his youth and boy- 
hood the hardships of life and later 
the uncertainties of all forms of busi- 
ness, Senator McKinley was very gen- 
erous in the time of his prosperity to 
educational and other institutions de- 
signed to assist struggling youth. Nor 
were his benefactions confined to the 
large gestures of philanthropy. Ac- 
cording to C. A. Willoughby, his secre- 
tary, in the last eight or ten years he 
probably donated between $10,000,000 
and $12,000,000 to public and private 
charities. This takes no account of his 
personal generosities. 


T. W. Shelton 


Thomas William Shelton, general 
manager and purchasing agent of the 
Illinois Central Electric Railway, Can- 
ton, Ill., died on Nov. 15. He had been 
affliated with the Canton properties 
since 1918, when he resigned as general 
superintendent of the Kankakee & 
Urbana Traction Company, in Urbana, 
to accept the general superintendency 
of the Canton road. 

Mr. Shelton had been engaged in 
electric railway and electric lighting 
work for approximately 38 years. His 
first railway connection was with the 
old Brooklyn Street Railway in Cleve- 
land, where he remained ten years. Two 
years service followed with the Indian- 
apolis Street Railway. Next he became 
associated with the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company, now the 
Northern Ohio Power & Light, where 
he served from 1900 to 1904. He aided 
in the construction of the line of the 
Fort Wayne & Springfield Traction 
Company between Fort Wayne and 
Topeka and served the company both 
as mechanical and electrical engineer. 
In 1908 he went to the Indianapolis, 
Columbus & Southern Traction Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ind. as master 
mechanic. Two years later he entered 
the service of the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem under E. D. Bell, general superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis business of the 
company. Thence it was he went to 
Urbana, where he was to remain about 
five years. Mr. Shelton was born in 
Ontario, Canada, in 1861. 


Thomas C. Coleman, head of T. C. 
Coleman & Son, railway supplies, died 
recently in Louisville, Ky. 

Henry J. Arnold, one of the organ- 
izers of the Durango Street Railway 
and a promoter of the western slope’s 
first electric railroads, died at Denver 
on Nov. 22, aged 60. Mr. Arnold was 
a native of Clinton, Mo. He settled in 
Colorado in 1880. He was a director in 
many business concerns and an untiring 
worker for the advancement of the civic 
beauty of Denver, of hich he was at 
one time Mayor. 

Charles F. Morse, identified with the 
promotion of the Kansas City Belt 
Railway, died in Boston, Dec. 1. Mr. 
Morse was a former officer of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway, Kansas 
City, Mo., a predecessor of the Kansas 
City Railways and the Kansas City 
Public Service Company. He was 87 
years old. 
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It Isn’t Too Early to Think About 
the Cleveland Exhibit 


Plan now for your convention exhibit 
at the A.E.R.A. show in Cleveland next 
October! Freddie Dell, director of ex- 
hibits, is already under way on his 
program. His first release was issued 
under date of Dec. 4. Next October 
may seem to be a long way off, but the 
present is budget time for 1927, and to 
be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

While exhibit facilities at Cleveland 
last year far surpassed those available 
in other cities, the Cleveland convention 
committee, Col. J. H. Alexander chair- 
man, has assured the association that 
these facilities will be much improved 
for the coming convention. 

The fact has been stated before, but 
it might be well to reiterate, that the 
exhibit will take place in the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium and the Audito- 
rium’s west wing, both buildings being 
required to accommodate the display. 

The exhibit feature of the convention 
has grown in importance each year. 
The space occupied by exhibits at the 
last convention totaled more than 119,- 
000 sq.ft. Ninety-seven buses and 
chassis were on display. Forty-one 
street and interurban cars were shown, 
and in addition many important acces- 
sory concerns displayed products of in- 
terest to the transportation industry. 
There were 271 exhibitors in all. 

Diagram of the exhibition spaces 
will be available for distribution to the 
membership on June 1, 1927, together 
with applications for space. 

The dates of the convention, by the 
way, are Oct. 3 to 7. 


New Coaches in Service 
in Atlanta 


Ten new single-deck de luxe coaches 
were placed in commission on Nov. 29 
to supplement the present coach serv- 
ice to Morningside and the Virginia- 
Highland Avenue sections of Atlanta 
by the Atlanta Coach Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company. The new coaches seat 21 
passengers, and as they are smaller 
than the double-deck coaches now in 
use and considerably more flexible in 
traffic they are expected to provide im- 
proved service for patrons on the two 
routes. 

The color scheme of the new coaches 
is flamingo red and cream, with black 
trimming, similar to the double-deck 
coaches in use. Entrance and exit are 
from the front of the coaches and they 
are equipped with a six-cylinder, sleeve- 
valve motor. Each coach is upholstered 
in real brown leather and finished in 
the interior with mahogany. The floor 
is covered with green battleship lino- 
leum and each coach is equipped with 
four hydraulic brakes, as well as an 
emergency hand brake. A feature of 


the new coaches is the lighting system, 
consisting of eight dome lights. A 
heating and ventilation system forms 
a part of the construction. 

The new coaches were manufactured 
by the Yellow Coach Manufacturing 
Company. 


Jury for Harvard 
Advertising Awards 


Dean Donham of Harvard Business 
School Names Twelve Jurors to Make 
Awards for Year 1926 


The jury to decide the 1926 winners 
of Harvard Advertising Awards, the 
series of annual prizes founded in 1923 
by Edward Bok, has been announced by 
Dean Wallace B. Donham of the 
Harvard Business School, through 
which the awards are administered. 
The jury will convene in Boston the 
middle of January to make the awards 
for the year 1926. 

The following awards for 1926 will 
be made: Prizes of $2,000 each, for the 
most excellent national campaign, for 
the most excellent campaign of indus- 
trial products, for the most excellent 
local campaign, and for the best cam- 
paign executed locally in cities of 100,- 
000 population or less; a prize of $2,000 
for the advertising research most con- 
spicuous for bringing about economy or 
precluding waste; four prizes of $1,000 
each for the advertisements most effec- 
tive in the use of text, in the use of 
pictorial illustration, in the combination 
of text and illustration, and in the use 
of typography, respectively. 

In addition a gold medal will be 
awarded to the individual or organiza- 
tion deemed by the jury of awards to 
merit recognition for distinguished con- 
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temporary services in the field of ad- 
vertising. . 

All material to be submitted for the 
awards for 1926 must be in the hands 
of the Harvard Business School on or 
before the last day of this year. 

Those who will serve on the award 
jury are: John Benson, of Benson & 
Gamble, Chicago, advertising agency; 
S. E, Conybeare, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pa., and president of the 
Association of National Advertisers; 
F. C. Kendall, editor of Advertising 
and Selling Fortnightly, New York; 
W. D. Moriarity, professor of econom- 
ics University of Southern California, 
Los Angeless A. C. Pearson, treasurer 
of the United Publishers Corporation, 
New York; Harford Powel, Jr., editor 
of the Youth’s Companion, Boston; 
Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, and Prof. Melvin T. 
Copeland and Assistant Prof. Neil H. 
Borden of the Harvard Business School. 

A special jury to make the award for 
the advertisement most effective in the 
use of typography has also been ap- 
pointed, to consist of Joseph M. Bowles 
of the William Edwin Rudge Company, 
New York printing house; Everett R. 
Currier, president of Currier & Har- 
ford, Ltd., New York, and D. B. Updike 
of the Merrymount Press, Boston. 


Efficient Track Switch 
Heater Developed 


A new track switch heater, developed 
and placed in service by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is said to aid greatly in helping 
to solve the problem of keeping the 
switches open on steam railways and 
rapid transit systems during severe 
winter weather. 

The heaters are dropped between 
the ties close about the switch so that 
there is about 1 in. to 134 in. between 
bottom of rail and top of heater, one 
heater being placed in front of the 
switch blade. After once installed they 
can be left for the winter in continu- 
ous service with only occasional in- 
spection. They may be hooked up 14 
in series across 660 volts, or coupled 


Switch Heater Operating Under Severe Weather 


Conditions 
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in other arrangements depending upon 
voltage. 

This switch heater is easily acces- 
sible for maintenance and installation 
and is so designed as to prevent mois- 
ture from entering the interior of the 
heater. 


Bids for Philadelphia Car 
Equipment Opened 


Three bids were opened on Dec. 3 by 
Director Ehlers for electrical equipment 
of cars for the Broad Street subway, 
Philadelphia, Pa. There are 312 sepa- 
rate equipments for the 150 cars being 
built by the J. G. Brill Company. 

The American Brown -Boveri Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J., was low bidder 
at $741,000. Next to it was the West- 
inghouse company, $776,566, and the 
high bidder was the General Electric 
Company, $811,200. Director Ehlers 
said he would announce the award later. 


Sesqui Medals Awarded 
Westinghouse Company 


The executive jury of awards of the 
Sesqui-Centennial International Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia voted to the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company nine awards for its ex- 
hibits, including a grand prize for “Ex- 
cellence of products and service to 
humanity.” Other than the grand 
prize, the awards include one medal 
of honor, four gold medals and three 
silver medals. 


$500,000 Seattle Terminal 
Approved 


The City Council of Seattle, Wash., 
has passed, without a dissenting vote, 
the ordinance granting the Pacific 
Northwest Traction Company the nec- 
essary franchises to move its Everett 
interurban terminal to a new location 
on Stewart Street, where a $500,000 
building will be erected. A.W. Leonard, 
president of the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, parent concern, states 
that work will begin at once. The 
traction company operates an interur- 
ban line from Seattle to Everett, a bus 
line from Everett to Mount Vernon and 
another interurban line connecting 
Mount Vernon and Bellingham, all of 


which will be served in the new ter-. 


minal building. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Dec., 7, 1926 
Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb........... 13.35 
Copper wire, cents per Ilb.........-...-++- 15.75 
Lead, cents per Tb. . ..ciss sates «ies neciennss 7.909 
Zino, cents per Ih. Si aoc c- eed oe ee 7.35 
Tin, Straits, cents perIb.................- 69.50 


Bituminous coal, f.o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
Ronde, prone CONSE. sasha es amine tan $7.00 


Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons........ 3.00 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. . . 2.20 
Franklin, Ill., sereenings, Chicago, net tons 1.75 
Central, IL, sereenings. Chicago, net tons... 1.525 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons... . 2.30 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

POOR Ticks. anc cee rns ae $6.00 


Weatherproof wire base, N.Y., cents perlb. 17.50 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags. . . 7 


Linseed oi: (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., centsper lb.: 11.4 
White lead in oil (100-lb. keg), N. Y., cents 

1 | a pes eae aii eeee, Ox SF oe Mme: 14.75 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal../..... $0.90 
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The franchise ordinance has been 
pending in the City Council since July 
19. Some weeks later the project was 
delayed when the City Council returned 
the matter to the committee on fran- 
chises. It extends from Dec. 31, 1934, to 
Dec. 31, 1950, and authorizes the com- 
pany to build a double track extending 
from its present terminal on Stewart 
Street to the new building site, two 
blocks away. Under the present fran- 
chise the company pays the city 10 
cents a car-mile for use of the tracks. 
Under the new franchise the minimum 
charge will be 104 cents and the max- 
imum rate 15 cents during the period 
of the sixteen-year extension. An 
amendment to the bill provides for an 
additional car-mile charge in the event 
the city builds either an elevated or 
subway line over any of the route used 
by the railway._ 


Car Contracts Awarded 
in San Francisco 


Contracts for the construction of fif- 
teen new cars for use on the lines of 
the Municipal Railway have been let 
by the Board of Works of San Fran- 
cisco. These cars are to be delivered 
in six months time and are to cost, 
exclusive of engineering and inspection, 
$18,500 each. 

At the office of the city engineer it 
was said that the cars are badly needed, 
as the number of passengers is increas- 
ing daily. Present cars will not be 
retired as none of these has as yet out- 
lived its usefulness. 

The Municipal Railway management 
requested the new cars more than a 
year ago, but it was not until Nov. 26 
that the final approval of the request 
was granted. 

These fifteen cars will be of the 
modified California semi-steel type, 
each with a seating capacity of 52. 
Contracts for the new cars have been 
let as follows: Brakes, Westinghouse 
Traction Brake Company; motors, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company; trucks, J. G. Brill Com- 
pany, and bodies, St. Louis Car Com- 
pany. 
Weight, total 
Bolster centers, length........20 ft. 10 in. 
Length over all 7 i 
Truck wheelbase 


Width over all 
Height, rail to trolley base....11 ft. 5}§ in. 


Body. se. k ae eee sss = Semi-steel 
Enterione a = as) wi oe oe Birch 
Roel >. 2ca eee ees = hs aw nintoniniee Arch 
Air brakesoeees acct « «k's Westinghouse SML 
ALVIMELTS GCDeATINE te eint als 6:5 0s Bees Plain 
AXES Gece e ee cade ee ees - Standart hoe 
Bumpers Pe wc js ace ees Cast anti-climber 
Car signal system...... Hand-operated bell 


Car trimmings ...... Bronze and aluminum 
Center and side bearings..Brill type roller 
CompresSorna ten... oko. Westinghouse 16 ft 
Conduits and junction boxes. . Westinghouse 
Control Westinghouse HLC 
Destinntionysienigwo wes <25..s- 6 sees Hunter 
Mare DOXES Uolcwlisawes eae. « ciwieure ee Johnson 
Wenders |. i dss eter see oe Eclipse life guard 


Minish, 234 gee Sees eee ie Paint and varnish 
Gears: and’ pinionss: ..> 2... .< Westinghouse 
Hieadletits ies < pees 6 a Golden Glow 
aournal’ Reser a ak ee ois Oe oe Plain 
Journal, OMG ses ss obs cca as Chee Brill 
Motors. ...Westinghouse 306, outside hung 
Sash dixtiren Sess ae e ess bl ae Stationary 
Seats. Sack wien so asls amd Heywood-Wakefield 
Seating material....Outside, slots; inside, 

veneer 
Slack adjuster........ Westinghouse type J 
Stép oP Pe ars ssw ids cs re ee Cast 
Trolley hese ck cos oes a wnt ore TS-20 
Trucks: sik oess pieie ares ee 76-EZ 
Ventilators <..:.2.% Garland 
Wheels 27S 5s-. os ...-Rolled steel, 34 in. 


Rolling Stock 


Honoiulu Rapid Transit Company, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, has changed its plans 


_on a prospective order for twelve one- 


man cars, recommended by Richard 
Sachse, traffic expert, and referred to in 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue 
of Oct. 23, page 792. Instead, the com- 
pany plans now to purchase eight new 
one-man, two-man cars at a cost of ap- 
proximately $136,000. This is in con- 
nection with its proposed rerouting and 
curtailment of service. 

Rockford & Interurban Railway, 
Rockford, Ill., purchased recently at 
foreclosure by Milton Ellis, who had 
previously bought all the bonds in de- 
fault, plans to buy five new cars as one 
of the first steps in a program of 
improvement intended to restore the 
earning power of the road. 


ee 
Track and Line 


Tampa Electric Company, Tampa, 
Fla., has started the work of construct- 
ing its double car lines on the newly 
acquired right-of-way for the extension 
of the Bay Shore Drive. 

Memphis Street Railway, Memphis, 
Tenn., will extend the Faxon Avenue 
line, which at present is single track. 
It will be extended 2,000 ft. and double 
tracks will be put in. 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has ex- 
tended its Holton-Mitchell Street line 
on Forest Home Avenue from 26th 
Avenue to the city limits near 29th 
Avenue at a cost of $21,086. ? 


New Advertising Literature 


Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued bulletin No. 
231 on the M.S.A. paint respirator, a 
complete protection for paint sprayers. 


American Brown Boveri Electric Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y., has issued 
descriptive circular No. 702 on quick- 
acting automatic generator voltage reg- 
ulators. 


Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, has issued a folder called “Light- 
ing the Way.” It describes the Imperial 
headlights for electric railways. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has just released three new railway 
catalog sheets, Nos. 6, 7 and 8, contain- 
ing descriptions and data on the latest 
types of railway motor covers, axle 
shields, gear cases and armature shafts, 
respectively. Leafiets 20,300 and 20,- 
301, containing specifications for rail- 
way motors, have also been published. 
These motors are No. 510-E and 508-E, 
respectively, the first two standard 
railway motors on which dual ventila- 
tion has been used. In addition to the 
above publications, two folders, F-4,728 
and DMF-5,005, have been issued de- 
scribing the new type of compensating 
controller fingers designed to give max- 
imum contact between finger and seg- 
ment on type K railway controllers, 
with minimum failure from burning. 


